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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The loss to the Unionist party is hardly one of the 
greater aspects of Lord Percy’s death. Cruel loss, 
incredible, to our party it is, but the loss to Eng- 
land and the Empire is more. Lord Percy was 
marked out for Foreign Minister some day; he had 
the qualities of foreign statesmanship—intellect, wide 
knowledge, power of speech, and the best training. 
He had travelled much and read much. And he 
had high character; a genuinely religious man 
(an Irvingite), whose seriousness made him cheerful 
and even merry. Everyone understood that Lord Percy 
was a very able man, but probably few felt it. He 
did not hang out his qualities for show ; and some have 
thought him unduly seclusive. Those who knew him 
well were very fond of him. As angler or collector (his 
hobby was scarabs) he was perhaps better company 
than as politician. He was not very keen on public life; 
he took to politics as a duty, largely filial, more than 
from ambition. 


It may be, as is so often said, that no man is indis- 
pensable. The world goes on, no doubt; someone 
takes his place who is gone. But though the world 


* goes on, it does not go on the same, and may go less 
} well. To suppose the course of history has not been 


affected by premature death will not do. A purely 
** scientific ’’ historian might think so; a man could 


# not. The work Lord Percy would have done in the 


world someone else will do; but will he do it as 
well? Lord Percy was a rare man, and he has gone 
before his time, by human reckoning. It is almost 
against reason to look for another rare man to take 
his place. There are, indeed, other able men in the 
remarkable set to which Lord Percy belonged ; but they 
have all their own work. 


The eating orgy of the Season being over, the shouting 
orgy has begun afresh, and it is hard to say which is the 
grosser. Truly, neither is for a queasy stomach. The 
election literature of the week confirms us in the view 
that this high and mighty constitutional business, as 
the Liberals regard it, is a business much more for 
Hemphills than for Hampdens. Since Mr. Asquitli 
made his speech of protest in the Commons, has there 
been a single sentence of a Liberal leader fit for con- 
stitutional history? That speech, if portentous and 
overweighted, had dignity. It was charged with 
powder and shot; whereas most of his colleagues are 
obviously firing off nought but blank cartridges. 


Mr. Churchill must of course rush out his election 
address well before any of his chief colleagues. We 
suppose he is so afraid of being for a day out of public 
notoriety that he cannot even wait to cap Mr. Lloyd 
George. After a sort of mock Midlothian campaign in 
Lancashire—for which the ‘‘ Times ’’ puts at his service 
a staff of reporters and a special descriptive flunkey— 
he retires to Blenheim to write up his address against 
‘* the Dukes ’’. There is something really good about 
that. But the election address itself is a tawdry enough 
thing. Whether they want finish or not, Mr. Churchill’s 
personalities are nearly always notable. He really does 
work these up to some effect, and he can hit hard and 
home. But when he turns to the solemn business of 
principles, the result is a dead failure. For over-strained, 
long-winded, vamped-up stuff his address is hard to beat. 


The wording is in places banal; even the horrible 
phrase ‘‘ at this juncture’ slips in. In the painful 
striving to write with Prime Ministerial weight Mr. 
Churchill declares that ‘‘ a vote against the House of 
Lords will confirm the elected representatives of the 
people in power and responsibilities which they have 
long possessed and will free them from leading-strings 
of lordly interference strong enough to harass jerkily 
the political party against which alone they are used, 
but utterly incapable of resisting a great popular move- 
ment, however revolutionary ’’. ‘‘ To harass jerkily ’’ 
is a precious specimen. For the rest, of course, ‘‘ we 
may face the future with confidence, gentlemen ”’; 
and equally of course ‘‘ the majesty and power of the 
British Empire were never greater than at this 
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moment ’’. Why in party politics—and here both 
sides are equally bad—is the power of Britain always 
valued in the terms of empty platitude? 


Mr. Chamberlain’s address has something of the 
old force and directness; and everyone who thinks 
of Tariff Reform as something more than a mere trade 
matter will welcome the imperial ring about it. (We 
wish we could find an exact synonym for ‘‘ imperial ’’— 
like ‘‘ immortal ’’ and “‘ infinite’ it is becoming meaning- 
less through rant and excessive use.) Of the chief 
speeches of late, Lord Rothschild’s, Sir Edward Grey’s, 
and Mr. Burns’ may be mentioned. Sir Edward 
Grey has been wretchedly reported, the Unionist and 
the Radical press finding that the ‘‘ hot stuff ’’ of 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George pays better to 
print. Mr. Burns has returned to his old bargee 
style. Mr. Lloyd George was the chief speaker on 
Friday night. He is used up like the rest of them. 
There was homely wit in several of his-earlier speeches, 
and there was imagery. Now he merely mouths and 
rants. .In.truth there is not one politician to-day 
who can keep up his form for more than a week or 
so at a stretch. Perhaps the century has not had time 
yet to beget its giants in politics any more than in 
poetry. 


Mr. Balfour's short speech at Haddington for the 
Unionist candidate was rather absurdly advertised on 
some posters as a ‘‘ call to arms’”’ and so forth. Mr. 
Balfour, no doubt, wisely holds himself back for a great 
effort in the coming week. We feel such an effort 
is supremely needed. The destructive criticism by 
Unionists has been very able and keen throughout. The 
party has been well served in this branch by many 
speakers, and splendidly by Mr. Balfour himself. But 
nowadays a party cannot live merely by the ‘‘ uncom- 
promising no’’—of which Gladstone once declared 
Mr. Chaplin to be the very embodiment! There is 
an uneasy feeling that we are not going into this fight 
with such a clear constructive scheme as we should. 
Everybody waits anxiously for Mr. Balfour to put this 
right in a few words that will drive home. 


Lord Curzon gave a useful lead at Bath when he did 
not forbear to touch the Government's foreign policy. 
Other Unionist speakers will, we hope, follow that lead. 
If Mr. Asquith is to go about claiming that the Opposi- 
tion’s unvarying acquiescence is proof of heaven-born 
Liberal statesmanship abroad, the sooner he is told the 
truth the better. Unionists will not hamper the Govern- 
ment of the day abroad, but that is no admission that 
there is nothing to criticise or that Sir Edward Grey is 
above criticism. In the Balkan business Sir Edward 
Grey has made England ridiculous in the eyes of Europe 
and gone far to estrange the oldest friend of this country, 
Austria, for nothing. He also gave us away by the Anglo- 
Russian agreement ; we have lost all the advantage we 
had earned by the Lhasa expedition, and the Ameer has 
never confirmed the clauses as to Afghanistan. We 
would save the impeccable Sir Edward Grey from the 
fate of Aristeides. 


In a clever cartoon lately Mr. Gould sketched Lord 
Lansdowne exclaiming ‘‘ Good Heavens! ”’ on finding 
the editor of the ‘‘ Clarion ’’ ready to be his bedfellow. 
That is all very well for a work of imagination, but 
what in sober fact of the Liberal bed? If there still 
linger in Mr. Asquith’s party any ‘‘ Moderate Liberals ”’, 
pity their plight. The Liberal bed now promises to be 
full of parties that hitherto have not openly dwelt under 
the same roof, much less slept in the same bed. Fancy 
the Liberal Imps of a few years ago tucked up between 
the Socialist with his red cap and the Irish hillsider 
with his shillelagh. ‘‘ A terrible night ’’ indeed ! 


That these three parties are going into the election 
as one party is now certain. Mr. Asquith pledged 
the Liberals to Home Rule at the Albert Hall meeting, 
and now he er his party organisers—it matters 
not a straw which—has completed the pact with the 


Socialists. It has been formally settled that in thirty- 
seven constituencies the Liberals shall allow the 
Socialists a fair and square fight against the Unionists. 
These two, Irish and Socialists, are the only parties 
available to Liberalism for a deal. There are no English 
Nihilists, Anarchists, or professing Republicans; 
otherwise perhaps a corner might somehow be found 
for them, too, in the same bed. A deported Indian 
patriot might even get his night’s lodging could he turn 
up as a candidate. 


All this is taken for a sign that the Liberals feel in 
a bad way, and so is welcomed by some Unionists. 
No doubt it is a good party sign. Yet we cannot 
altogether welcome it. It must tend to throw the 
electorate of the whole country more and more into 
two sharply defined classes: the people that are 
respectable—to use the word in its original and truer 
sense—in one class ; and we need not say the canaille, 
let us rather say the people who imagine they have 
‘* nothing to lose ’’, in the other. Mr. Asquith and 
his friends are the guardians of the British Constitu- 
tion—and by way of guarding it they throw in their 
lot with the Irish Nationalists who stand forth as 
avowed enemies of that Constitution ! 


Mr. Long certainly seems to have got Mr. Fuller in a 
tight place over his Home Rule confession. Mr. Fuller, 
in answer to Mr. Long heckling in person, said he was 
in favour of giving Ireland the fullest extension of local 
self-government, but would never consent to an Irish 
Parliament with executive responsible to it—in other 
words, Gladstone’s Home Rule. Now Mr. Fuller gives 
another version of his answer, putting ‘‘ control of purely 
Irish affairs ’’ in place of ‘‘ local self-government ’’— 
words of very different significance. Anyway, it is plain 
Mr. Fuller and Mr. Asquith have not the same views 
as to Ireland. This accounts for Mr. Fuller’s tender- 
ness. How pathetic his plaint that a Government whip 
should be worried by heckling ! 


‘* The Irish Liberal Party ’’ is the name for Mr. Red- 
mond’s people in Galway, where Mr. William Hastings, 
who owns four Nationalist newspapers in the countr;, 
has come out as an independent candidate. He refers 
to the usual type of statesmen as “‘ loafers ’’, and his 
newspapers prosper on denouncing the Parliamentary 
party and the League. He may not be elected, but his 
very presence as a candidate indicates a great change. 
Ten years ago a Nationalist newspaper could not 
denounce the Parliamentary party and live. 


Most people will remember how Mr. Dillon denounced 
the Land Bill in Parliament as worthless, and threatened 
to let loose his ‘‘ dogs of war’’. Now he goes about 
Ireland praising the measure as a valuable one. The 
change of front was achieved in a few days—when 
the Boards of Guardians began to ask what had been 
got for the 42,000,000 increase in Ireland’s taxation. 
A ‘‘ worthless ’’ Bill could hardly be worth £ 2,000,000 
a year, and the Irish members are afraid to admit the 
fact that there is no financial provision to make the 
compulsory clauses work. ' Mr. Birrell governs Ireland 
badly enough, but he has caught the Irish party most 
cleverly. 


It was a little hard on Mr. Sydney Buxton, twenty- 
four hours before he issued his election address in 
favour of the Budget and very drastic treatmert of the 
House of Lords, that Mr. E. N. Buxton should 
write to Colonel Lockwood throwing over the Govern- 
ment of which his cousin is a member. Mr.. E. N. 
Buxton has always been staunch in his Radicalism. His 
influence in Essex has for many years been a heavy 
weight against the most popular of Conservative can- 
didates. The idea that the House of Lords is to become 
‘‘a merely decorative chamber ’’, with no power of 
referring to the electorate Bills on which great national 
interests may turn, is too much for him. It does not 
agree with his ideas of Liberal principles, and for 
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the first time in his life he wili vote Conservative. His 
secession from the Radical party would in any case be 
an event: at this moment it is a double one. 


We are glad to see that the Bishop of London has 
taken courage, in his annual letter to his diocese, to 
point out to Churchmen that as Churchmen they cannot 
treat it as a matter of indifference which party wins the 
coming election. If the Liberals come back strong 
enough to enable Bills to be passed into law without 
the assent of the House of Lords, it is certain that the 
Church in Wales will immediately be disestablished, 
though the popular demand be less than it has been for 
some twenty-five years, and a secular or universally 
undenominational system of education will be fastened 
on all the elementary schools. Churchmen who care 
either for religious education or the Establishment have 
no option but to do their utmost to prevent the present 
Government’s return to power. 


Mr. Gladstone died only eleven years ago, and we 
should have thought that Liberals hardly needed yet to 
hold centenary celebrations of his birth. This sort of 
function is usually got up to celebrate persons on the 
point of being forgotten. It is not quite so bad as that 
with Mr. Gladstone. Unionists remember him quite as 
well as Liberals. If they held a centenary celebration, 
they would denounce Mr. Gladstone as strongly for all 
his vices of statesmanship as Liberals eulogise him for 
what they consider his virtues. 


This shows that Mr. Gladstone is still only a party 
and not a national figure if he ever becomes so. There 
is more than a suspicion that the National Liberal Club 
and the Eighty Club thought the centenary would come in 
handy for electioneering, and got it up for that purpose. 
It was not thought of merely to enable distinguished 
States like Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, who are such 
a blessing to Europe, to express their national thanks 
to him as their founder. Unless this is non-party, all 
the speeches were of the usual Liberal party character ; 
and by second-rate men too, with the exception of the 
Lord Chancellor. 


A section of the anti-imperialist press is making a new 
attempt to gull the public. Germany, we are told, is 
anxious to come to a naval agreement with this country, 
and the prospects of a successful issue to the negotia- 
tions depend entirely upon the success of the Radicals 
at the polls. Why Germany should do now what she 
naturally and rightly refused to do less than a year ago 
is a point upon which no light is thrown. Nor is there 
any hint from official circles that any negotiations are in 
progress. It is perfectly true that Sir Ernest Cassel has 
been in Berlin, and apparently his visit is connected 
with the proposed reconstitution of the Baghdad Railway 
scheme. But it is a far cry from a railway in Baghdad 
to Dreadnoughts in the North Sea. 


A new scene in the Turkish play. Hilmi Pasha is sent 
about his business and Hakki Bey becomes Grand 
Vizier. The Committee of Union and Progress—the 
unseen and wholly unconstitutional mailed hand, that 
pulls the strings of this delightful brand-new Constitu- 
tion—grew tired of Hilmi, and he had to go. No doubt 
this is further evidence of the success of parliamentary 
institutions in Turkey and the aptitude of the Turk for 
representative government. Only a few days since it 
was a sign of wonderful political capacity when the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress reversed a vote it had 
obtained an hour or two before and confirmed Hilmi in 
his place. Now they have gone back to their first 
thoughts. All this is farcical enough. Unfortunately 
in some countries farce may easily turn to tragedy. 


King Albert of Belgium has made a clean sweep. He 
has accepted the resignations of all the members of the 
civil and military staffs of his predecessor. In doing 
this he has done more than we suggested last week 
should be done for the good of Belgium. He has rid 
himself of King Leopold’s men of straw, but he has 


rid himself also of some officials who, serving that King, 
served Belgium faithfully too: men of high honour 
and great attainments whose displacement is a pity. 
Probably King Albert felt the punishment of those dis- 
missed would be too great if any were retained. The 
King has acted wisely in his choice of his servants. 
M. Godefroid, who has been his private secretary for 
many years past, retains the post, with the title of 
Secrétaire des Commandements ; while M. Inglebleek, 
heretofore his assistant secretary, becomes Secrétaire 
du Roi. 


Socialist newspapers pretend that the changes made 
by the new King have filled Catholics and Conservatives 
with alarm. They declare the Pope has sent telegrams 
to the Nuncio at Brussels ordering him, in concert with 
the Belgian Primate, Cardinal Mercier, to have the 
dangerous servants of the King, newly promoted, 
banished from the palace and to fill their places with 
men chosen by the Jesuits. Nothing could be more 
absurd. King Albert has as many Catholics as 
Liberals about him. Among his advisers as Prince he 
numbered the greatest Conservative statesmen in 
Belgium, the most progressive members of the Catholic 
party in the Chamber, and the most learned of the 
Belgian clergy. As they did not publish every visit they 
paid the heir to the Belgian throne, the Socialists are 
now declaring the only advisers the new King had when 
Prince were Liberals, and they appear just as dissatis- 
fied with that, though their alliance with the Liberals 
is supposed to be strong. 


Things are more than ever mixed in the Austrian 
Parliament. Financial necessity forced the Govern- 
ment to assemble the House, and the Czechs at once 
opened their threatened campaign of obstruction by 
putting down thirty-seven urgency motions. The 
Government resolved to wear their opponents out, and 
the House sat continuously for eighty-six hours. Then 
came the inevitable. A change was made in the rules 
of procedure by which the President of the House was 
empowered to postpone urgency motions until the other 
business on the paper had been done. But, still stranger, 
this new proposal was introduced by the Czech leader, 
Dr. Krammarsch, and was supported by all the Slav 
parties! Of the Germans, the Christian Socialists, who 
are not purely German, voted with the majority, a small 
group of German Radicals opposed, and the remainder 
abstained. 


What does this mean? The Slavs have voluntarily 
deprived themselves of the weapon of obstruction, 
which they have long regarded as their sole defence 
against German influence. On the other hand, the 
Germans, after all their protests against obstruction, 
have been indifferent and even hostile to the new 
rules. It is fairly safe to say that the change of 
front has to do with the Friedjung trial. The Slav 
element in Austria-Hungary has been strengthened 
by the annexation of Bosnia; it has exposed the con- 
spiracy to cast doubts upon its loyalty; and it now 
feels itself so secure that its representatives in the 
Reichsrat have abandoned their defensive tactics and 
seem preparing to dominate the House. Obviously the 
growth of Slavism in Austria is likely to affect the 
relations of Vienna with Berlin, and might give a new 
colour to the policy of the Hapsburg monarchy. 


The Indian National Congress is in a bad way. It 
seems to be dying from internal dissension and a lack 
of common-sense. Its orators at Lahore have found 
it possible to combine grateful acknowledgments to Lord 
Minto and Lord Morley for their ‘‘ reforms ”’ with a fierce 
denunciation of the regulations themselves as illiberal, 
retrogressive and insulting. The gravamen of this 
indictment is that the ‘‘ educated -classes ’’, which 
signifies in their tongue the professional middle-class 
Babu, will form only a minority of the elected members 
in the new Councils. Let us hope so. The Councils 
will be the more representative for it, as these classes 
are an absolutely insignificant fraction of the population. 
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We further learn that the equitable recognition of 
the Mohammedan community is part of the same deep- 
laid scheme to set class against class and to suppress 
the only true patriots. It is all very hard on Lord 
Morley. But it may help to open his eyes to the real 
character of the people who claim to replace the British 
administration by themselves and their own methods. 
The serious part of the Congress proceedings was the 
protest against the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. This movement is genuine and well founded. 
Unless the Secretary of State and his colleagues act 
wisely and promptly, it will become dangerous. 


The Imperial Marine Insurance Company of Tokio is a 
company which the British and the Japanese Govern- 
ments ought both to look after. A judgment for about 
three thousand pounds on an insurance policy was ob- 
tained against it by shippers in Australia three years 
ago. It promptly removed all its Australian assets, and 
under the Japanese law it is impossible to execute the 
judgment in Japan. Besides, for three or four years 
before, the shippers were denied all help by the Japanese 
Government against the company on the plea that there 
is no treaty binding the Japanese Government and 
Australia. 


The British Foreign Office should call the attention 
ef our ally to an injustice which it ought to insist on 
being redressed if Japan values her commercial repu- 
tation. And the Australian Federal Government also 
ought to provide that in future Japanese concerns like 
the Tokio Company trading in Australia shall be 
obliged to deposit assets there as a security, as the 
Japanese Government does in the case of foreigners 
trading in Japan. Until then, too, Australian traders 
had better take care not to fall into the hands of other 
Japanese firms as high-toned as the Imperial Marine 
Insurance Company of Tokio, under the control 
though it is of the Japanese Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


Sir Christopher Furness and his company are very 
earnest in persuading their workmen to accept their 
co-partnery scheme for another year. From the first 
reading of the report on the past year’s operations it 
seemed that much persuasion would not be necessary. 
Nine per cent. and twelve months of freedom from 
quarrels and strikes and lock-outs seemed blessings 
that it would not be necessary to force on anybody. But 
the men still appear to be hesitating about accepting. 
Sir Christopher is so very frank about what his own 
side gains that the men may think he is getting the 
better of the bargain. We hope that the speech of Sir 
Christopher at the men’s meeting on Wednesday will 
convince them that they stand to gain equally by the 
scheme and that he is sincere and high-minded about 
it. It will be an industrial calamity if so promising a 
scheme cannot be carried on. 


Mr. Inglis, the general manager of the Great Western 
Railway, has made a report which differs wholly from 
the majority report, just issued, of the Canals Commis- 
sion. In the struggle with railways, he says, canals 
must be beaten, because they are obsolete. This is true 
in their present condition, but the question raised by 
the recommendations of the majority is whether it is 
worth while to spend some seventeen millions on altering 
them as waterways, and introducing modern methods of 
traction to supersede the old slow barge and the boat- 
hauler and his poor beast of a horse. 


Canals have not been allowed to become overgrown 
with water plants in Germany and France and Belgium. 
They have been widened and deepened, and steam and 
electricity used for drawing new kinds of boats. The 
State has spent money freely on them, and actually 
done what it is now proposed should be done with 
British canals. Traffic by canal and by railway has 
increased equally in both; one does not come in the 
way of the other. The traffic by water since the canals 
were improved has increased threefold, and has fed the 
railways, which have increased by nearly as much. 
This experience counts. 


THE DEAR FRIENDS. 


eross the battle of 1906 the Liberal party took 

up a proud independent attitude. It would not 
trouble itself about Home Rule or the Home Rulers; 
it had nothing to say to the socialists; Liberals were 
going to win off their own bat. They wanted no assist- 
ance. They were strong enough to do their own work. 
Their confidence was magnificent, and certainly it was 
war. Liberal leaders felt they were in a position of 
such strength that they could do without any outside 
help. They were not alarmed even by the extraordinary 
increase in the number of Labour candidates fighting 
for Liberal seats. They believed they would be secure, 
no matter how many of the Labour candidates got in. 
They realised the immense advantage of independence 
and the weakness of working alliances. They knew 
that any who really were at one with Liberals and had 
the same ends with them would be Liberals; therefore 
any who were not Liberals would have no real com- 
munity with them and so must be an untrustworthy 
support. They would be the most dangerous of all 
things—the doubtful friend. So they went ahead and 
came into power untrammelled. 

Who can doubt their wisdom? And who can doubt 
that Mr. Asquith would do precisely the same now, if 
he could? Does anybody suppose Mr. Asquith likes 
allying himself with the Irish Nationalists? likes con- 
ciliating the socialists, arranging deals with Labour, and 
withdrawing Liberal candidates in favour of a Labour 
man? Is it likely that Mr. Asquith, the slightly stiff, 
perhaps, but certainly strong man, the man who refused 
to recede one inch when Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Mr. Lloyd George censured him for his 
attitude on the South African War, would not keep 
his hands untied if possible? Probably there is not a 
man in the whole country who chafes at any obligation 
infringing on his independence more than Mr. Asquith. 
Then why has he altered his course? Why is he 
now in 1910 so careful about outside assistance which 
his less strong predecessor treated with such contempt 
in 1906? The answer is obvious enough. The old 
confidence is gone. In 1906 Liberals believed in them- 
selves; now they do not. Mr. Asquith plainly does not 
think it safe to trust this time to Liberals’ own un- 
aided right arm, to speak in Churchillian phrase, or 
fustian. He evidently feels that Liberals will need all 
the aid they can get to survive at all. He knows the 
disadvantages of his present course ; he certainly regrets 
the hard necessity; but the Government must live. 
This changed attitude on the part of the enemy must 
encourage Unionists greatly. We have a very different 
force to fight from what we had in 1906; and so have the 
Liberals. The Unionists at any rate are an homogeneous 
force. 

All alliances have their inherent weakness, and an 
alliance of compulsion has a peculiar weakness of its 
own. When two parties, different in nature and in 
aim, act together merely for a single temporary end, 
each guided solely by its private interest, one can 
without difficulty imagine how pleasant, how smooth, 
how constant their relations are likely to be. They 
may make a fair show before the common enemy, but 
what suppressed animosities, what hardly concealed 
irritation, what stored-up grudges for the longed-for 
day of disentanglement does this fair show cover, skin 
deep. Liberalism and Socialism! If Liberalism has 
meant anything at all, it is individualism, the loveliness 
of leaving every man to take his chance, the weakest 
to the wall, the State interfering only to stop gross foul 
play. What has such a policy to do with socialism? 
Nothing, most Liberals would answer with alacrity, 
delighted to be able to dissociate themselves privately 
from the unclean thing. And yet they are up and down 
the country making room for and helping in every way 
sometimes avowed socialists, more often socialists in 
all but name! And, whatever Liberals may protest, all 
shades of socialists agree, from the Fabian Society to 
the S.D.F., that the Budget, though but a pinchbeck 
contribution, is quite socialistic so far as it goes. And 
all socialists are supporting it; which is the best, in 
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fact conclusive, proof of its socialist purity. Well, the 
party has changed, it has grown with the times; we 
are no longer individualists. That is the other Liberal 
refuge. And there seems something in it. The land 
taxes and the death duties together make private 
ownership of land intolerable, in no long time probably 
impossible; they are obviously inconsistent with the 
present system. But we do not want the present 
system; we want national ownership of land. Adopt 
the socialist position and the answer is complete and 
straightforward, be the policy right or wrong. The 
sudden enormous increase, too, in taxes all round 
under this Budget must profoundly disturb confidence 
and so check enterprise, with decrease in employment 
as result. But we do not believe in anybody being 
employed by anybody; everyone ought to be in a 
position of partner. We are going to nationalise in- 
dustry. Again the socialist answer, though not com- 
plete, for general unrest would adversely affect a 
nationalised industry, though maybe not as much 
aS a private, is an answer, and, as far as it goes, 
straightforward. The socialist knows where he is. 
But the unfortunate Liberal is estopped from taking 
this line. His leaders are never tired of protesting that 
none of these taxes has any ultimate socialist goal. 
If one says they have, and must have, one’s Liberal 
friends can hardly keep themselves from bad language. 
The Liberal is in this ridiculous position. By his past 
and his pledges he can have no truck with socialism, 
yet he supports a Budget which is defensible only as a 
step towards socialist economics. Does anybody sup- 
pose the socialists, who do know their own mind, have 
the smallest respect for the unwieldy party they, a 
mere handful, hold in this fix? No one has such con- 
tempt for the Liberal party and Government as the 
socialist. He works with them and for the time sup- 
ports them, because he can get more out of them. 
But it is not a union of hearts, hardly a marriage 
of convenience, for to the Liberals it is extremely 
inconvenient. 

Then is there likely to be much more love between 
Liberals and Irish Nationalists? The Irish party is 
individualist, and may so far have more affinity with 
Liberalism; but how must they regard the Liberal 
alliance with the socialists? Liberalism means 
secularism, anti-clericalism, teetotalism (in the House). 
The Irish party owes its strength mainly to the Irish 
hierarchy. The Irish Nationalist detests secularism, is 
a strong Catholic, a determined supporter of denomina- 
tional religious education, and has not the slightest idea 
either of being made a teetotaler himself or of making 
others teetotalers by Act of Parliament. It would be 
difficult to find two natures more antipathetic than the 
Liberal and the Irish Nationalist. Can one imagine on 
either side any illusion as to what brings them together ? 
Not an Irishman thinks a single Liberal cares twopence 
for Ireland or for Home Rule; at any rate, if he does, 
that two pennyworth of care had nothing to do with 
the making of the Irish alliance. No Liberal—any 
way, none that counts—supposes that a single Irishman 
wants to keep a Liberal Government in office out of 
any regard for Liberals or Liberalism. It is just a 
bargain : you help to keep me in office and I will give 
you Home Rule; there the friendship begins and ends. 
The Nationalist party is not now what it was under 
Parnell ; and it is led by a weak man of words. So the 
Liberals are able to make use of it in a way they could 
not do before. But if the Nationalist members have 
become in a way Liberalised, attracted by the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, their constituents in Ireland do not at all see 
matters in that light. These will never stand things being 
made smooth for the Liberals that the Irish members 
may have an easy time at Westminster. They will 
insist on Mr. Asquith being kept to his bargain; and 
Mr. Redmond will be forced to incommode his dear 
friends by requiring them to produce their Home Rule 
Bill—just what neither Mr. Asquith nor Mr. Churchill 
wants him to do. 

Anyway, should Mr. Asquith remain in office, he will at 
least be an entertaining spectacle trying to ride these three 
horses—Liberalism, Socialism, and Nationalism—at the 
same time. He is bold and skilful, but we cannot fancy 


him able to manage three when Mr. Gladstone could not 
ride two without letting down Liberalism badly. And 
the new horse is the most skittish of the three. 


MR. ASQUITH’S BLUFF. 


I N the Budget debate the Lord Chancellor stated with 

grave deliberation that no Liberal party in the future 
would hold office unless it were empowered to deal effec- 
tively with the House of Lords. This declaration was 
echoed by more than one of Lord Loreburn’s colleagues, 
and was put into definite shape by the Prime Minister at 
the Albert Hall on 10 December. Never again, said Mr. 
Asquith, would he or any Liberal Minister supported 
by a majority of the House of Commons submit 
to the rebuffs and humiliations of the last four years. 
** We shall not assume office, and we shall not hold 
office unless we can secure the safeguards which 
experience shows to be necessary to the legislative 
utility and honour of the party of progress. . . . We 
are going to ask the country to give us authority to 
apply an effective remedy to intolerable conditions.’’ 
There was no intention of abolishing the House of 
Lords or of setting up a Second Chamber. But the 
‘‘ absolute veto ’’ must go, the power of forcing a dissolu- 
tion must go, and “‘ the will of the people as deliberately 
expressed by their elected representatives must within 
the limits of the lifetime of a single Parliament be made 
effective.’’ These be brave words; but what do they 
mean? How does Mr. Asquith propose to carry through 
his ‘‘ reforms ’’? The Prime Minister is not a revolu- 
tionary of the type of Cromwell, he is rather a Parlia- 
ment man of the school of Eliot and Pym, and in this 
same Albert Hall speech he insists that ‘‘ what is to be 
done will have to be done by Act of Parliament’’. By 
what peaceable means, then, is he going to induce the 
House of Lords to commit the ‘‘ happy despatch ’’ and 
convert itself from a legislative chamber into a mere 
** Lit de justice ’’ for registering the edicts of the 
Commons? We can conceive that after an overwhelm- 
ing popular pronouncement against them, restricted ~ 
to that single issue, the Peers might yield to necessity, 
as the Venetian Senate did before Napoleon, and 
abdicate their functions. But no such eventuality is 
in sight. Impartial calculations allow for the recapture 
of something like a hundred of the Unionist seats that 
were lost at the last election; and should the contest 
as a whole go in favour of the Government, a con- 
tingency we by no means accept, the Prime Minister, 
with his motley majority of Liberals, Labour Members, 
and Irish Nationalists, will find himself confronted in 
the Commons with a vigorous and pugnacious Opposi- 
tion not so far short of three hundred strong. 

How then is Mr. Asquith going to deal with the 
situation? How is he going to ‘‘ secure the safeguards 
which experience shows to be necessary ’?? We may 
dismiss at once the notion, to which some countenance 
has been given in the Ministerial Press, that by a piece 
of sharp practice worthy of the days of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors the Upper House is to be packed in the 
next Parliament by issuing writs of summons to 
Ministerialists only. This would be indecent and 
illegal. Lord Bristol’s case (1626) showed that the 
Crown cannot discriminate in the issue of these writs. 
The idea that the Sovereign through his advisers 
can remodel the tenure by which a seat in the House of 
Lords is held is dead. The law was finally settled as 
recently as 1854, in the Wensleydale case, and, as Sir 
William Anson points out, while the Crown can confer 
such dignities, and with such limitations as it may 
please, a Lord of Parliament must be an hereditary 
peer, except in the special cases of the Bishops and the 
Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, and once an hereditary peer 
is summoned the right to a summons descends to his_ 
heirs, except in the special cases of the representative 
peers of Ireland and of the representative peers of 
Scotland, who are not individually summoned. This 
statement of the law, we may add, disposes summarily 
of the notion that peers can be created ad hoc, and 
a body of hired assassins be admitted into the precincts 
of the chamber with instructions to destroy its character 
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and safeguards, and then glide unobtrusively back to 
the obscurity from which they emerged. The Com- 
mittee of Privileges would make short work of the claims 
of such intruders. 

There remains then the alternative of ‘‘ swamping ”’ 
the peerage by creating enough hereditary Lords of 
Parliament whose Liberal politics are beyond suspicion, 
and who could be depended upon to force through 
its various stages the Bill to deprive the Upper 
House of its legislative power. It was in this way 
that the Peace of Utrecht became law in the reign of 
Queen Anne ; and by extorting from William IV. an un- 
qualified assurance that enough peers should be created 
to secure the passage of the Great Reform Bill Lord 
Grey and Lord Brougham induced the king to exert 
effectually his personal influence over the Tory Lords. 
But there is a wide gulf between the conditions of either 
of those crises and that of to-day. A dozen new peers 
were enough to turn the balance in 1718, and then Lord 
Oxford was impeached by the House of Commons for an 
act derogatory to the honour of Parliament in advising 
the creation of these dozen peers. Things had altered in 
1832 ; at the beginning of the struggle Macaulay wrote in 
doggerel verse to his sisters : 


‘* What though now opposed I be, 
Twenty peers shall carry me; 
If twenty won’t, thirty will, 
For I’m his Majesty’s bouncing Bill.”’ 


But when the Prime Minister and the Chancellor pre- 
sented their ultimatum they suggested that ‘ the 
adequate but indefinite number ”’ of new creations 
might conceivably rise to eighty. 

But how stands it to-day? In the division on Lord 
Lansdowne’s amendment there were 350 Peers in favour 
of it, against 75 Ministerialists; and of the far from 
inconsiderable number who were absent unpaired we 
may take it for granted that there were uncommonly 
few who could be reckoned on to vote their own 
political suicide. On the lowest estimate it would 
require a creation of 300 new Peers to make certain of 
revolution ; probably 350 would be nearer the mark. 
Only Mr. Lloyd George could seriously think of prosti- 
tuting the Constitution to such a flagrant farce. Mr. 
Asquith could not. Men of honour and integrity outside 
party politics would on all sides condemn such trickery 
and make short shrift of the tricksters. 

The name of the King is, or should be, excluded from 
discussions of this kind, but it may fairly be pointed out 
that the throne is the fountain of honour, and that the 
reasons against swamping the Peerage with eighty new 
creations, which worked so strongly with William IV. 
in 1832, will appeal no less cogently to Edward VII. 
when he is asked to create three hundred. Whatever 
the corner boys of the Cabinet may desire, we do not 
believe that Mr. Asquith will toss all the institutions 
of the country to the winds to please them. We are 
driven back to our starting point; what is Mr. Asquith 
going to do? He will not remain in office without a 
guarantee, but what is the nature of the guarantee, 
and who is going to give it him? Like General Trochu, 
he may have a plan, but that plan may be no less futile 
than those of the defender of Paris. There is a remark- 
able passage in one of the later works of Lord 
Brougham in which he admits that in the great crisis 
of June 1832 he and Lord Grey were only bluffing 
the King, and that the Whig Premier never meant to 
put in effect the assurance extorted with such difficulty 
from his sovereign. Here we seem to have the answer 
to our question. Mr. Asquith is bluffing ; which shows 
the hopelessness of his position. Mr. Asquith would 
not bluff in so grave a national matter, if he could do 
anything better. 


WALES AND THE ELECTION. 


ELSH Nonconformity will not enter into this 
General Election with its ancient enthusiasm. 

Hope deferred has made the heart of the preacher of 
the little Bethel on the hillside decidedly sick. More 
than forty years have passed since the famous elec- 
tion of 1868, when the Principality first definitely 


ranged itself on the Liberal side in politics. Three- 
and-twenty years have come and gone since the return 
of ‘‘ Tom Ellis ’’ for Merionethshire heralded the birth 
of that Welsh Nationalist party which was to over- 
throw the Established Church and to make an end of 
the Welsh landlord. Yet, in spite of all, the Church 
in Wales remains by law established, and the public has 
forgotten that there ever was supposed to be a Welsh 
land question. And, worse than this, not only have 
Welsh parliamentary Liberalism and Welsh parlia- 
mentary Nationalism accomplished nothing for the 
Welsh preacher: they have of late done him positive 
injury. In his own opinion he has been cruelly mocked 
by the Welsh Church Commission. Not only has the 
chairman of that body refused to allow him to advertise 
his historic grievances against the Established Church:: 
his own chapel statistics have been severely criticised, 
and he knows well that whenever the report of the Com- 
mission does appear it will prove that the ‘‘ alien ”’ 
Church is in point of numbers the largest religious body 
in the Principality. The effect of this Report (he is 
aware) cannot in any way assist Disestablishment; he 
fears that it may retard it. Nor is our preacher greatly 
moved by Mr. Lloyd George’s promise that, if only Wales 
stands loyally by Liberalism in the present crisis, 
Welsh Disestablishment shall be immediately inscribed 
on the Statute Book. He has a bitter recollection that 
similar promises have been made to Wales many a 
time in the last quarter of a century, and he knows 
that while Wales has never failed official Liberalism, 
official Liberalism has always betrayed Wales. Our 
preacher is not a great politician. But he reads the 
papers, and he knows that if the Liberals secure a 
majority at the coming polls the sequel will probably, 
be a weary constitutional struggle in which his pet 
grievance will be forgotten until the next General Elec- 
tion comes round again, and that even if the Lords 
consent to commit the happy dispatch immediately on 
the bidding of a Liberal majority, Education, Social 
Reform, Licensing, and a host of other matters will 
monopolise the time of the Commons for many a year 
to come. And, apart from public reasons, our 
preacher's personal regard for the Welsh M.P.s has 
distinctly declined since the good old days when Mr. 
Lloyd George first won the Carnarvon Boroughs. He 
realises perfectly that while the Welsh M.P.s have done 
nothing for him to whose efforts most of them owe their 
parliamentary seats, they have reaped for themselves a 
lordly harvest of titles and state offices, of judgeships 
and recorderships. The doubt has already crossed his 
mind whether his support of English Liberalism is not 
a mistake, and, as a recent remark by a leading Welsh 
Nonconformist minister shows, he is considering 
seriously whether a Welsh national party would not 
serve his purposes better than do the Welsh M.P.s of 


the present régime. Habit, however, counts for much-- 


with us all, and, though the Welsh preacher is annoyed, 
he will yet no doubt give Liberalism his support in the 
coming struggle; but it will not be the whole-hearted 
support that he once gave it. The consequences of this 
may be important. The chapel screw will not be so 
tightly turned as usual, and as a result a certain number 
of Nonconformists whose sympathies are with Tariff 
Reform will be able to vote for it without molestation 
from their co-religionists. This fact should make it 
easy for the Unionists to carry constituencies like the 
Montgomery and Denbigh Boroughs, where parties are 
fairly even, and to reduce in greater or less degree the 
heavy Liberal majorities in the county constituencies of 
North and Mid Wales. 

But the General Election in the Principality will 
illustrate a more important fact than the temporary 
sulkiness of Welsh Nonconformity. It will press 
home the truth, partially taught by the electoral 
contest of 1906, that socialism dominates the industrial 
districts of South Wales. How it is that Wales, once 
so individualistic in religion and economics, should 
have so suddenly yielded to the ideal of collec- 
tivism is an interesting problem. It is probable that 
the enthusiasm felt alike in the streets of middle-class 
Swansea and in the collieries of the Rhondda for the 
political creed of Mr. Keir Hardie represents the recoil 
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of industrial Wales from the Liberalism that has be- 
trayed it; and it is significant that the enthusiasm first 
became general after the curious religious revival asso- 
ciated with the name of Evan Roberts had died down. In 
Wales religious revivals are the precursors of political 
changes, and just as the old Methodist movement, with 
its revolt against the Church, heralded the Welsh 
Liberalism of the nineteenth century, so Evan Roberts’ 
revival, with its protest against conventional Noncon- 
formity, apparently foreshadowed the Welsh socialism 
of the twentieth. Whatever may be the causes, no one, 
least of all the Welsh Liberals, doubts that in industrial 
Wales the political future is with socialism. The 
judicious entente which Liberalism has arranged with 
the Labour party may save certain Welsh Liberals, who 
misrepresent the Glamorganshire colliers, their seats this 
month; but it will be for the last time. The Welsh 
lawyer of the future who seeks to emulate the success 
of Sir Samuel Evans will woo the suffrages of the Welsh 
miners in vain. ‘The Welsh socialistic M.P. of coming 
days may not be quite as the other Labour M.P.s. He 
will be more of a nationalist. For a time at least he 
will generally be a strong Nonconformist. But his 
political principles will be those of Mr. Keir Hardie, 
and he will certainly not be a pushing lawyer nor a 
wealthy chapel deacon. But while socialism promises 
in the future to dominate the industrial districts of South 
Wales, it must not be supposed that it will ever sweep 
the Principality in the way that Liberalism has swept it. 
It is at the present time a growing force in North 
Wales; but though it may make converts here among 
the quarrymen, it will obviously appeal in vain to the 
farmers and the small freeholders who in the past have 
thrown in their lot with Welsh Liberalism. The secret of 
the Liberalism of these classes is religion and language. 
The one has alienated them from the Church, and both 
have divided them from the Welsh aristocracy. At the 
present moment they have, apart from their religious 
prejudices and traditions, little sympathy with the 
ideals even of modern Liberalism, and good reasons to 
fear them. The freeholders can expect nothing from it 
except increased taxation. The farmers have recently 
been so prosperous that they have no desire for a Land 

Bill on Irish lines. If they have an ambition, it is to be 
the owners of their farms, and this is an ambition that 
Unionism can and Liberalism cannot gratify. Some 
day, perhaps not very distant, when these classes 
realise what socialism means for them, they will pass 
over en masse to the Tory party; but that day is not 
yet. The Nonconformist tradition still grips the Welsh 
countryside, and Mr. Lloyd George’s name and in- 
fluence are with the more ignorant overwhelming. The 
preachers may sulk, the small minority of Welsh Non- 
conformists who are convinced ‘Tariff Reformers may 
vote Unionist ; but the Welsh countryfolk are too good 
Tories to desert their fathers’ traditions, and we 
must expect them next month to rally with less en- 
thusiasm than of yore to the Liberal banner. It may, 
however, be for the last time. 

_A word remains to be said on Welsh Unionism and 
the Welsh Church. In challenging the Liberals and 
socialists over the whole of the Principality the Tories 
are showing commendable pluck, and, unless all signs are 
misleading, they stand greatly to improve their position 
at the last General Election. Then Liberalism and 
socialism swept the board. This month Liberalism and 
socialism will be well satisfied if the Tory gains are 
confined to the Denbigh, Montgomery and Pembroke 
Boroughs and the county of Radnor. It is an open 
secret that Liberal wirepullers have grave anxieties 
about the political fate of Cardiff, and other ancient 
Liberal strongholds they now describe as ‘‘ hardly 
safe ’’. The pluck of the Welsh Unionist candidates in 
challenging the enemy even in his strongest fastnesses is 
commendable. Yet it is regrettable that many of them 
have only taken the field at the last moment. A pro- 
gramme of Tariff Reform and peasant proprietorship 
might sweep the Welsh quarries and countryside, but 
years of patient spadework would first be needed. If 
Toryism is ever again to be a political power in Wales, 
it must study the Welsh populace, as Liberalism and 
socialism have studied it. 


One thing, however, is certain. Fewer Liberationists 
will come from Wales to the next Parliament than came 
to the last, and the Welsh members as a body will be 
less enthusiastic about Disestablishment than ever. Mr. 
Keir Hardie, who, it should be remembered, represents 
a Welsh constituency, has declared his indifference to 
the whole question, and it makes ‘little appeal to the 
more enthusiastic young Welshmen who are at the back 
of the Labour party in Wales. Why, the other day in 
Swansea these young fellows cheered to the echo the 
Ritualistic parsons who came among them to preach 
an academic Socialism! If there is a Liberal majority 
in the next House of Commons, and an effort is made 
to push the question forward, it will at once become 
apparent that the mass of the Welsh people are no 
longer behind their preachers, and that the arguments of 
the Liberationists are growing more and more unintelli- 
gible to a nation whose industrial classes are turning 
from individualism to socialism. 

To sum up, the General Election will, unless all signs 
are false, leave the Liberal party still dominant in the 
majority of the Welsh constituencies. At the same 
time, it will make clear that in Wales the tide at last 
is turning against Liberalism, and that the political 
future of the Principality rests not with the party which 
for nigh half a century has made of it a useful pawn. 


THE CANALS REPORT. 
L* cannot be said that the Report of the Royal Com- 


mission on Canals and Waterways is fortunate in 
the occasion of its appearance. The fever of electioneer- 
ing and ‘* those passions which the rage of party stirs 
in petty minds ’’ may well serve to obscure issues 
graver than the great question of internal transport. 
But this subject is one that excites so much interest in 
the trading community that it will certainly reappear 
when the storm has abated. Royal Commissions are 
of two kinds: they serve either to shelve inconvenient 
questions or genuinely to acquire information with a 
view to legislation. Unfortunately only too often the 
end of both classes is the same, and the result of their 
laborious and expensive investigations is consigned to 
forgetfulness. We do not believe that the Report of 
the Canals Commission will meet with a fate so per- 
verse. There is a genuine and growing conviction in 
the industrial world that transport rates in Great 
Britain are too heavy and handicap the British industrial 
system unfairly in its competition with the foreigner. 
There is therefore a very active and persistent body 
determined to keep the question alive, and we may 
confidently expect that it will meet with its full meed 
of attention when the electioneering fever has spent 
itself. 

No one can say that Lord Shuttleworth and his col- 
leagues have shirked any part of the inquiry they were 
requested to undertake, and they held rightly that no 
such inquiry could approach completeness unless it in- 
cluded an account of the method in which internal 
transport by water has been developed in the principal 
European countries. They were lucky in securing so 
admirable a colleague as Mr. Lindley, an English 
engineer long resident in Germany, and his masterly 
and comprehensive summary of the policy in this matter 
pursued by the Governments of France, Germany, and 
Belgium will probably excite as much admiration on 
the Continent as it will among British students of the 
subject. It is more than possible, however, that the 
conclusions drawn by the majority of the Commission 
from Mr. Lindley’s facts and figures may not be those 
of the majority of their countrymen. But it is not 
possible at present for outsiders to pronounce on a 
matter so complex. It is fortunate for those who 
desire, or may be compelled, to do so in an unbiassed 
frame of mind to have the other side of the question 
so ably and temperately expressed as Mr. Inglis, the 
general manager of the Great Western Railway, has 
done it in his dissentient report. He covers the whole 
field and argues the whole question out from the be- 
ginning with consistency and logic. The dissentient 
report of Mr. Davison, the eminent engineer, is also well 
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worth careful study. Five others of the nineteen Com- 
missioners sign dissentient reports, among which rather 
solitary appears that of Lord Farrer objecting to the 
majority report on the ground that he ‘‘ can only look 
upon any suggestions of State aid to particular indi- 
viduals or traders as a most dangerous precedent ’’. A 
somewhat similar objection by Mr. Inglis takes the form 
that ‘‘ he cannot assent to proposals for the employment 
of State funds in giving exceptional treatment to a 
particular form of transportation ’’. This question of 
State aid stands at the threshold of the controversy 
which will arise out of the Commissioners’ majority 
report. Their fundamental view is that if it is thought 
desirable to adopt these recommendations, the only 
method by which it can be done is by the liberal grant 
of aid from the State. There is a complete want of 
faith, they say, in the future of canals on the part of 
that investing public who so freely send out their money 
for railway construction and mining enterprise in dis- 
tant parts of the world. Thus “ private enterprise 
cannot be expected to take the improvement of canals 
in hand, because, as things now stand, there is no 
prospect of adequate remuneration except perhaps in 
a very few cases ’’. The Commissioners advise that the 
State should bear the cost, or some part of it, of 
acquiring the interests of the existing companies, the 
revenucs of which are at present £567,971. Besides 
this the Commissioners contemplate works of improve- 
ment of existing waterways at a cost of seventeen 
millions and a half. It is clear, therefore, that the 
State would have to take a considerable risk of the 
additional revenue not —— the increased expendi- 
ture. It is of the very essence of the question whether the 
future returns would make this expenditure remunera- 
tive or be a heavy loss to the State without conferring 
any fational benefits. Whether, in fact, as Mr. Inglis 
puts it, it is not going to work the wrong way to 
resuscitate a means of transport which is only suitable 
to a certain class of traffic, and has shown itself to be 
wholly inadequate for and altogether unsuited to the 
general requirements and conditions of the trading com- 
munity of this country. 

In support of their belief that the inland waterways 
can be rescued from their present decay and made to 
contribute materially to the prosperity of the country, 
the majority of the Commissioners refer with copious 
history and illustration to the striking facts of French, 
Belgian, and German experience. These States have 
spent millions of money in modernising their canal 
systems, which had become as antiquated as our own, 
and the results have justified the expenditure. The 
Commissioners have learned in France, Belgium, and 
Germany what they recommend for Great Britain. 
One important fact is also brought out in quoting this 
experience which bears very closely on an aspect of 
this controversy. Railway managers and shareholders 
are naturally not inclined to welcome the revival of the 
effective competition of the canals, and especially when 
it is proposed to attempt it by public assistance. Yet 
in France, Belgium, and Germany, while the canal traffic 
has largely increased and the cost of transport de- 
creased, this has not been accompanied by a decline in 
the railway traffic, but by a considerable growth. The 
inference is that the stimulus to internal trade by 
the improvement of canals benefits the railway com- 
panies. Here, however, we meet with the usual objec- 
tions that are made when one country is quoted 
as an example for another. Geographical and political 
conditions are so different. Mr. Inglis also points out 
more specifically that the railways and canals are either 
owned by the State in the countries mentioned or, what 
is not proposed for this country, the canals are pro- 
tected from the competition of the railways. We are 
not surprised that Mr. Inglis holds to his very natural 
prepossession that these countries would have done 
much better if they had spent upon improving and 
extending railways the vast sums which they have laid 
out on waterways. Still, we cannot help thinking that 
most people who have not Mr. Inglis’ bias will be 
impressed greatly with the inferences drawn from 
France and Belgium and Germany. Mr. Inglis’ objec- 
tions, it will perhaps amuse them to remember, are very 


much like the free-traders’, who admit the prosperity of 
protected countries, but argue that they would be still 
more prosperous if they were to adopt free trade. 

It is in connexion also with the relation of canals and 
railways that the report considers the distribution of 
industry and population, and public health. To secure 
economy of transport the tendency is for industries 
to crowd to the coast for the seaports and to abandon 
the inland districts. One of the consequences will be 
that the railways serving these districts will suffer. The 
improvement of waterways and the retention of the in- 
dustries would therefore be a distinct gain to these 
railways. But the crowding to the coasts has wider 
effects. Rental value increases when there is competi- 
tion for sites, as there will be if the costliness of 
internal transport drives trades to mass themselves 
round a few seaports. The increased cost will raise 
the prices of manufactured products and thus put 
us at a disadvantage in international competition. To 
this economical aspect must be added that of the social 
and sanitary. Weare trying to prevent the crowding of 
the people into towns and to spread’ them out more inta 
the country districts. We are wanting manufactures to 
be carried on in the country and the workers to be put 
in closer connexion with rural life. To keep and in- 
crease the population spread along the lines of the great 
waterways throughout the inland districts is perhaps the 
most attractive of the prospects which the majority hold 
out in support of their recommendations. The report 
thus, it will be recognised, raises big questions, andi 
contains material for more arguments pro and con than 
are to be found even within its ample dimensions. 


THE CITY. 


HE City is in good fettle. Nothing has happened 
to mar the closing days of the year. And the 
prospects for the New Year are most encouraging. For 
the moment the City is disposed to ignore political 
uncertainties and give attention to other matters. 
There is the pending reduction in the Bank rate, which 
will mark the end of the dear-money period and 
signalise the advent of low rates of interest. Equally 
stimulating is the knowledge that trade is decidedly 
on the advance, not only here but in the United States 
and on the Continent. Cheap money and good trade 
are two exhilarating factors that cannot fail to rouse 
the Stock Exchange to great activity. Large sums now 
on deposit with the banks will come into the markets 
for more profitable employment, and a portion of the 
extra profits made in trade will also go into securities 
for investment. And what will happen here will also 
happen in the United States and on the Continent, the 
signs favouring an all-round appreciation in Stock 
Exchange securities. There is no better index of the 
improvement in trade here than the weekly traffic 
returns of home railways. The gains shown in receipts 
are increasing at a rate exceeding all expectations, and 
simultaneously prices of the companies’ stocks are 
rising most satisfactorily. When the results of the half- 
year’s working are published, and the past is viewed 
in the light of the future, the investor will probably 
come to the conclusion that no more favourable 
channel can be found for the profitable employment of 
capital. Unfortunately the outlook is clouded by the 
failure of the South Wales Coal Conciliation Board to 
settle the differences between the miners and the owners 
arising out of the Eight Hours Act. A big labour crisis 
just now would mean a disastrous set-back to railway 
stock. 

Any misgivings aroused by the Majority Report 
of the Royal Commission on Canals and Water- 
ways may, it is felt, be dismissed, and the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Inglis that waterways are obsolete 
and unsuitable for insular goods-carrying may be 
regarded as the City view. It is impossible to draw 
comparison with Continental systems of carriage. No 
other country in the world can offer such facilities for 
quick transport of goods as the English railways, and 
in these go-ahead days no trader can afford to wait for 
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his goods. On the Continent and in the United States 
everything is sacrificed to the passenger traffic. Many 
railway experts go so far as to say that too much 
attention is given to the goods traffic—a little less, and 
a considerable saving in expenses could be effected. 
‘While our railways can serve traders so well, the City 
feels that there need be no fear of serious competition 
from the reopening of canals to traffic. 

The November working statement of the Grand 
Trunk Railway would seem to destroy all hope of a 
dividend on the third preference stock. Provided 
there is no further improvement in the December 
figures, there will be only a small surplus after paying 
the full dividend on the second preference. It is im- 
possible, however, to write with any certainty of the 
probable results of this company based upon the figures 
of five months’ working, as by a process of ‘‘ adjust- 
ments’? unknown to English undertakings the 
directors are able to produce great surprises—pleasant 
and otherwise. What surprises us is the tenacity with 
which holders of the ordinary capital cling to their 
stock. The total amount of this issued is close upon 
224 millions sterling, and to pay a dividend of 1 per 
cent.—the only adequate return on a stock quoted at 
22—would require a surplus of nearly a quarter of a 
million sterling over and above the sum necessary to 
meet the full interest on the preference stocks. It 
requires an imaginative mind to look forward to the 
day when the earnings of the company will be sufficient 
to provide this sum, and especially when regard is 
had to the large sum standing at debit of Car and 
Renewal Fund. In ten years’ time it might be possible, 
but even if this were a certainty the stock would be 
greatly overpriced now. 

The improvement in West African mining shares 
confirms our anticipations that their speculative possi- 
bilities would sooner or later attract the public. The 
pace, however, is rather fast, and more than any other 
the market requires to be approached with great dis- 
crimination. Derelicts still exist, and the refurbishing 
of these to make them look like real serviceable goods 
and chattels is a process frequently practised in 
‘“boom ’’ times. Inquiry would seem to be necessary 
into the recently reported discoveries of tin on the 
property of the Champion Reefs of West Africa, 
Limited, which have had the effect of causing a premium 
of 300 per cent. to be placed on the shares. The con- 
clusions of the ‘‘ expert ’’ sent out to investigate on 
behalf of the company require confirmation. 

Camp Bird, Limited, is making an issue of £500,000 
6 per cent. debenture stock at 974 per cent. and 280,000 
ordinary shares at £1 7s. 6d. each. 


TARIFF AND IMPERIAL UNITY. 
By VatEs. 


1I.—IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 


No product is imported from any country outside the Empire 
into any country inside it on terms as favourable as are secured 
for the same product exchanged between two countries of the 
Empire ; and the difference must always be enough to influ- 
ence the location and direction of trade, provided that 
inefficiency in production is not subsidised or otherwise privi- 
leged at the expense of the consumer. 


THis provision may be so worked that the foreigner 
is forced to pay practically the whole of the 
taxation on his imports into our markets, now 
free to him while he taxes our products in his own 
markets. It leaves the British market still free to Im- 
perial products. Free Traders, unfortunately, never 
fairly examine the assumption that price must rise with 
import taxation while alternative sources of supply 
remain untaxed; and yet the facts illustrating this 
fallacy are very common. For instance, the United 
States levy 8s. 7d. a quarter on wheat imports, and 
still maintain such efficiency in internal competition that 
price is kept low enough to supply the British market. 
The average price of wheat in France for the year 1908, 
after due allowance for ‘‘ handling charges ’’, is only 


‘5d. a quarter more than the average price in England, 
and yet France levies 12s. 2d. a quarter on imported 


wheat. During the past three years the German im- 
port duty on wheat has been 11s. 10d., but the price 
did not go up by the amount of the increased duty, 
which shows that the exporters to Germany must have 
‘* cut ’’ their quotations by the amount of the difference. 

In these countries the alternative source of supply 
which prevents sheer Protection from raising price is 
within themselves; but we have still wider and more 
varied sources of supply within the British Empire, 
which, with similar safeguards, might soon feed itself 
and become a great exporter of food to the outside 
world, not to mention that in an international crisis 
the Power that commands the largest food-supply is the 
one likely to prevail. In the fiscal conditions of the 
United States it is practically impossible to import 
staple foods without the foreign producer paying the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the import duty, because 
he is forced to reduce his price by the amount of it, or 
nearly so, before he can import at all. The United 
Kingdom in her very different conditions could not assure 
the required sources of food-supply within itself to pre- 
vent prices increasing the cost of living; but as a fiscal 
unit in an Imperial rearrangement her basis and outlook 
are wholly changed, and, as Mr. Harold Cox admits for 
the United States, the unified region becomes ‘‘ so big 
that it does not much matter which system she adopts ”’. 
The latter part of the proposition is rhetorical, but it is 
important to have such Protectionist Imperialism ad- 
mitted by the most clever survivor of the Free Trade 
obsession. 

Thus the fundamental fact to bear in mind is that the 
rise of price through import duty depends, not on the 
duty itself, but on the conditions of its application. 
Economists themselves appear to have erred with party 
politicians in not recognising the essential difference 
there is between those two conditions of competition— 
that which exposes production in a given country to 
the disturbing influences of the whole world, and that 
which, by shutting off or modifying these, makes an im- 
proved field for the competitive energies inside, which, 
as in the United States, are capable of raising produc- 
tive efficiency to an extremely high level, a matter of 
more industrial importance than theories of anticipation 
which remain as dogmas after they have been falsified 
by experience. The time has come for the economist 
to explain economic phenomena in the light of industrial 
development, instead of pretending to anticipate the 
whole process in the elaboration of abstract doctrine. 

When the industrial world around us is examined in 
this light the dominant fact in its evolution turns out to 
be that the most efficient development of productive and 
distributive power does not result from competition on 
the absolute basis, but from competition on the relative 
or national basis, which, by the restraint of disturbing 
influences originating externally, calls into action in- 
ternal energies which otherwise remain inactive; and 
meantime we are all agreed that nothing can compen- 
sate a deficiency in productive and distributive power. 
This is not mere ‘‘ argument '’, but, as we shall see 
presently, a statement of ascertained tendencies in fact. 

It must be admitted that the rate of economic pro- 
gress around us is rapid not only in opposition to our 
competitive scheme on the absolute basis, but also in 
proportion to the completeness of the opposition. The 
fact can be seen at a glance in the alarming rate at 
which our share declines in the import trade of the 
other great markets, including British India. Column I. 
gives the British share at the beginning of the period, 
and Column II. gives it as revealed in the most recent 
official figures :— 


Years. Col. I. Col. II. 
Germany ... 1881—1907 14°8 percent. 10°7 per cent. 
United States... 1880—1907 25°6 17°4 
France ... ... 1880—1906 13°5 129 
Holland ... 1880—1906 25°2 
Belgium ... 1880—1908 13°2 10°7 
India... ... 1880—1908 75°6 65°4 
Italy eee 1880—1906 21°6 17°5 


The seven countries are placed in the order of their 
importance as importers, and seven other countries could 
be quoted to the same effect. Such are the economic 
‘* impossibilities ’? that have become settled facts. 
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What the United Kingdom has lost in these markets 
the Protective countries have gained, increasing their 
exports to one another beyond the British proportion 
of increase ; but the Free Trade theory remains founded 
on the abstract assumption that these competing 
countries, with their Protection supposed to raise their 
cost of production, could not successfully export against 
us at all; that our free importing, supposed to lower 
our cost of production, must enable us always to in- 
crease our margin ahead of them in the international 
commerce of the world. As to the home market, always 
the most valuable a country can have, the unemployed 
processions and the export of capital show that there is 
no increase to compensate the relative decrease abroad. 
The established dogmatism seems to be based mainly 
on a somewhat incidental passage of Mill’s: ‘‘ In 
the case of manufactured goods the doctrine of 
taxing for revenue and Protection simultaneously 
involves a palpable inconsistency. . . . It [the duty | 
can only operate its protection in so far as it prevents 
importation, and to whatever degree it prevents impor- 
tation it affords no revenue ’’. The logic is as plain as 
the disregard of life, and the ‘‘ palpable inconsistency ”’ 
becomes established fact in the above figures. A vital 
factor ignored by Mill here is the extent, commonly 
large, to which the exporter is induced to lower his 
price against increased tariffs in the foreign market 
before he decides to stop exporting and to lose the 
market, a condition applying more or less to all 
import trade in a protected market. In so far as 
the foreign producer lowers his price to hold the 
market, thereby paying the duty, it cannot diminish 
supply, and what cannot diminish supply cannot raise 
price. Here, then, is a margin, often a great one, 
within which the foreign producer of our imports can 
be forced to pay the whole of our duty on them without 
any possible addition to our cost of living or producing. 
That, however, is a relevant factor neglected by Mill, 
not a reasoning error on the terms he chooses to em- 
ploy ; but experience since his time shows also a serious 
element of such error. If, as shown, we can make the 
foreigner pay our taxes without increasing our prices, 
we must to that extent relieve our own taxpayers ; and 
Mill would be the first to admit that this must tend to 
increase their productive power, while actually lower- 
ing their cost of living as a result of the import duty, 
since they have so much less taxes to pay. A rise in 
productive power is a rise in purchasing power, so 
that imports might be still increased, still subject to 
pay our taxes, and without raising our prices. These 
results, plainly consequent to the conditions described, 
are essentially in the nature of Protection, perhaps in 
its most excellent form; but these results are the very 
opposite at ali points of Mill’s dictum, that the duty 
**can only operate its protection in so far as it pre- 
vents importation ’’. Having seen the above table, a 
mind of Mill’s acuteness could not have written this 
thing, and if only he could rise up now and deliver a 
lecture to the Cobden Club our necessary revision of 
dogmatic sophistry might be made much easier; but 
without any such healthy shock the Cobden Club even 
falsifies Cobden in defence of obsolete dogma, like a 
privileged priesthood challenged by a new prophet. 
Exporters are very tenacious of their foreign markets, 
often- trading at a loss to hold them, and quite com- 
monly reducing wages and profits at home against in- 
creased tariffs abroad, a necessity more obvious in the 
case of a Free Trade country than any other. The 
cotton workers of Lancashire and the wool workers of 
Yorkshire ought to know how their own wages have 
often been reduced in this way to pay foreign taxes ; and 
in addition to the industrial advantages of the change 
I should much enjoy seeing how the building of British 
Dreadnoughts out of German wages and profits could 
chasten the statesmanship of the Kaiser as compared 
with the flirtations of diplomacy and the harmless 
humanitarianism of The Hague. There is no telling 
how much of a country’s taxes may be taken from the 
exporting foreigner without either diminishing supply 
or increasing price ; but, on the other hand, the process 
is a delicate one, requiring much more knowledge and 
judgment than can be provided by the ballot-box. This 


aspect of the matter opens to view quite a variety of new 
advantages for which there is not space here. 

The opportunity to get our taxes from the foreign 
exporter is not limited to his lowering of price to main- 
tain his trade and our supply. Mr. Sidgwick takes it 
very much further : ‘‘ Unless foreign products are com- 
pletely excluded by import duties such duties will partly 
have the effect of levying a tribute on foreign producers, 
the amount and duration of which may in certain cases 
be considerable (even with supply diminished)... . 
Suppose that a 5 per cent. duty is imposed on foreign 
silks, and that, in consequence, after a certain interval, 
half the silks consumed are the product of native in- 
dustry, and that the price of the whole has risen 24 per 
cent. It is obvious that, under these circumstances, 
the other half, which comes from abroad, yields the 
State 5 per cent., while the tax levied on consumers as 
a whole is only 2} per cent., so that the nation in the 
aggregate is at this time losing nothing by Protection, 
except the cost of collecting the tax, while a loss equiva- 
lent to the whole tax falls on the foreign producers ”’ 
(‘‘ Principles of Political Economy ’’, page 493). He 
might have added, in the terms of his case, the ad- 
vantage of an extended industry involving so much 
increased employment and trade. Before the reader 
dismisses these two great ‘‘ Liberal ’’ authorities as 
cancelling each other, let him reflect that Sidgwick had 
before him the whole of Mill’s data, plus the whole of 
the data evolved by industrial experience and economic 
investigation since Mill’s time. 

An essential consideration has been ignored by both 
alike, at least in this connexion: the country’s power 
to ‘‘ levy a tribute on foreign producers ’’, at least to 
the extent that would diminish importation, is deter- 
mined in some measure by her immediate dependence 
on their products. The largest source of supply to a 
given market must exercise the largest influence on its 
prices, which might soon produce a panic by an over- 
application of the doctrine at a given time. For in- 
stance, the United States’ immediate dependence on 
imported wheat is so extremely small, and their alterna- 
tive source of supply so great, that they might put on 
a tariff of £5 a quarter without raising price ; but, with 
the United Kingdom’s Imperial source of supply still so 
insufficient (through her own hindrances), a duty of 
£5 must develop a bread famine before a year. These 
are affairs in which the right thing may become the 
wrong thing, and even the fatal thing, unless by such 
graduated adoption as may accommodate the neces- 
sities of its ultimate success. 

The true course, then, for England is to continue her 
markets free to her Colonies, especially in foods, and to 
‘* levy a tribute on the foreign producers ’’ at least up 
to the point short of raising prices. The immediate 
question is, ‘‘ How much is the foreigner prepared to 
lower his price rather than lessen his place in our 
market? ’’ Practice alone could reveal it exactly, but, 
importing so much as we do, we could certainly count 
on a large margin, lowering our own taxes and build- 
ing an Imperial navy out of foreign profits and wages. 
As fast as our colonial producers worked up to their 
opportunity their own production must increase, with 
its increased purchasing power for our products among 
our own peoples; and as fast as the economic self- 
dependence of the Empire was thus secured we could 
move up our tribute on the foreigner, making steadily 
for a condition in which the economic essentials of our 
existence stood independent of the foreign forces now 
harassing it to ruin. Here is the point at which the 
peoples of the Empire may discover the material gain 
essential to ‘‘ closer union ’’; but it cannot be achieved 
with anything like the best results through the ballot- 
box and its crude chaos of ‘‘ Imperial ’’ Parliaments. 
The margin by which we could force the foreigner to 
pay our taxes, lowering his prices without lessening 
our supply, might be quite enough to secure to the 
Colonies all the preference they require in our markets ; 
but, if not, the alternative would be for our Cabinet of 
the Empire, and then we come under the terms of the 
case illustrated by Sidgwick in imported silks. Having 
forced the foreigner to pay as much as possible of our 
taxes out of his profits ead wages without lessening our 
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supply, we could then proceed to exhaust the Sidgwick 
margin also, but here we should be careful to proceed 
only as fast as we developed alternative supplies from 
within our own frontiers. 


MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES’ SKETCH ”’. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


{* England the short play has thriven as little as the 
short story. There has been, of course, a steady 
demand for ‘‘ curtain raisers ’’, and a steady supply of 
them. But these, with rare exceptions, are of no more 
account than the short stories in the popular magazines. 
It were absurd to suppose that we have hardly any writers 
capable of writing good short plays. Ardent devotees 
of the ‘‘ conte ’’ have sometimes proclaimed it a more 
difficult art-form than the full-sized novel. That is 
nonsense. One might as well say it was more difficult 
to build an arbour than to build a house. To present 
an episode, or a phase, in a few pages, is obviously 
much easier than to present in combination, and on a 
large scale, a series of episodes and phases. Every work 
of art must be a unity. And the difficulty of achiev- 
ing the effect of unity is proportionate to the number 
and variety of things to be welded. There are among 
us a dozen or so of clever men who have more or less 
mastered the art of writing full-sized plays. Any one 
of these could with great ease write short plays of good 
quality. It is not less certain that many of the clever 
people who try to write full-sized plays, and fail by 
lack of the requisite instinct and the requisite dogged- 
ness, would through the medium of the short play be 
able to express themselves quite well. The reason why 
the short play has been left to the devices of the dolts 
is that there has been practically no chance for a good 
short play to be produced worthily. ‘‘ Curtain- 
raising ’’ is not a fine enough prospect to allure a self- 
respecting writer. Mr. Shaw has written two or three 
short plays, knowing that they would have special and 
adequate production by this or that society. But the 
ether playwrights who count (or who might count), not 
“Laving that stimulating prospect, have confined them- 
selves to the writing of plays sufficient in length to 
command a worthy mode of production. From time 
to time there have been rumours of a theatre in which 
only short plays were to be produced. But such a 
theatre, by reason of the conservativism of the public, 
would, for a long time, have to be run at a loss, and 
will, I imagine, remain in the clouds. Meanwhile, there 
seems to be cast a ray of hope from the music halls. 
In the past two or three years, actors and actresses of 
repute, attracted by vast ‘‘ offers ’’, have recited in this 
and that music hall. They were at first rather ashamed 
of finding themselves there, and of smelling so strongly 
of smoke when they came away. But the leaps and 
bounds of their bank-balances presently restored their 
self-respect ; and, characteristically enough, they have 
now almost persuaded themselves that what they 
thought was smoke is really incense; and they are 
inclined to savour more of it. Thus, when the in- 
sinuating manager of the music hall says to them 
‘* Why confine yourselves to reciting—exquisite though 
your reciting is? Why not deign to dangle before the 
eyes of my humble but honest clients the whole range 
of your beautiful art? ’’ they don’t proceed to wither 
him with a look. The actresses merely give a little 
scream. The actors merely say ‘‘ H’m’’. And forth- 
with they cast around them for plays short enough to 
be legally performed on the music hall stage. It stands 
to reason that the crude little ‘‘ sketches ’’ already 
current will not suffice as vehicles for highly-trained 


artists. Gifted playwrights must be requisitioned to 
write ‘‘ sketches ’? worthy of the occasion. This is a 
development which I welcome on all scores. It is good 


forthe music hall audiences ; good for the actors and 
actresses ; and (which matters most) good for the future 
of the short play. 

Off-hand, it would seem that the playwright would 
have to work in a very light vein indeed. A play that 


‘stops the way for a comic conjurer or troupe of eccentric 
‘acrobats stands no chance, I would have said, unless 


its aim be sheer laughter. ‘‘ The Knife ”’ is the title 
of the play with which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones makes 
his début at the Palace Theatre; and the play’s appeal 
throughout is to the sense of horror. It bids for no 
laugh save from the lips of a lady in hysterics. And 
yet, from the very outset, on -the evening of my 
visit, it held the audience engrossed, and it ended in 
such a torrent of applause as would have gratified 
the most comic of conjurers or the most eccentric of 
acrobats. Much of this applause, no doubt, was for 
the admirable acting of Mr. Arthur Bourchier and 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh; but the rest of it was for 
the playwright. In the making of a ‘‘ sketch’’ Mr. 
Jones has an advantage in his inveterate habit of 
coming quickly to the point. A full-sized play may well 
begin with scenes of leisurely exposition. Most play- 
wrights strain this dispensation overmuch. Mr. Jones’ 
way has always been to dispense with the dispensation 
altogether, and to plunge us straight into the midst of 
some kind of action. And thus, in ‘‘ The Knife’’, he 
performs quite naturally the needful trick of gripping 
the audience’s attention instantly. The scene of the 
play is a nursing-home in London. The action passes 
in the “‘ black week ’’ of the Boer War. The central 
figure of the play is a distinguished surgeon, Sir Mark 
Ridgway, who is about to perform an operation on a 
friend, a young man named Kingsford. The operation 
is a very drastic and delicate one; and of a kind that 
no other surgeon could carry through with such fair 
prospect of success. It is not an operation that can be 
avoided: unless it be performed forthwith, the patient 
must die. The conflict of the play is brought about 
by the surgeon’s discovery, just before the operation, 
that his patient is his wife’s lover, and by her beloved. 
He reels under this blow. How can he go now into 
the operating-room to save the life of the man who has 
betrayed him and ruined his happiness? If his hand 
slipped by the tiniest fraction of an inch, the man must 
die. His hand is trembling? Can he be sure that he 
will be able to control it? Does he wish to? He could 
have his vengeance. His wife sees what is passing in 
his mind. She tells him that if his patient dies she will 
denounce him as a murderer. He passes into the 
operating-room, and she collapses at the door, to listen 
and wait. Then the curtain falls; and when it has 
risen the door opens, the surgeon comes back, the 
operation is over, and the news is that the patient will 
recover. Then Lady Ridgway has a revulsion of feeling 
towards her husband; and he forgives her. This 
second scene is, indeed, rather a foregone conclusion. 
It seems to me a let-down after the fine dramatic 
tensity of the first. Of course, Mr. Jones could not 
have finished the play without a second scene. But 
surely the only way to keep the full dramatic pressure 
would have been to let the patient die under the 
operation. Re-enter Ridgway, very pale, and stands 
with bent head. His wife guesses the news, wildly 
upbraids him—‘‘ murderer ’’, etc. He answers nothing. 
The audience knows well that the fine fellow has done 
his best, and that his silence is due merely to proper 
pride. But, presently, his pride is overcome by pity for 
his wife and for himself. ‘‘ Ringway (looking up for 
first time): ‘ Look into my eyes... Are they the 
eyes of a murderer?’ Lapy Ripcway comes slowly 
across stage, takes long look: Lapy Ripcway: ‘ For- 
give me, forgive me!’ She falls to her knees.’’ 
Wouldn’t that have been the better scenario? But— 
what are dramatic critics coming to? I really must 
learn to keep my place. 


THE POURING YEAR. 


_ to recall the kind of weather we have gone 
through for a year past is generally like trying 
to remember whether we have had more good luck 
or bad in our lives. But for once when we think of 
1909 we have no doubt about the verdict to pass on 
it; and unless the time comes when old age makes 
us as forgetful of the sunshine and shower of the 
past as indifferent to the changes of the present we 
shall remember it as the pouring year. There is no 
room for hesitation about it. Usually we can recall that 
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the spring was cold and cutting but bright; that June 
and July satisfied us with their deliciousness of early 
summer ; that August was fiercely bright ; and then we 
linger lovingly over the thought of the gradual toning- 
down of September, and draw the line at last between 
brightness and gloom with the coming of November. 
Even then there is the memory of a Christmas of ex- 
hilarating frostiness, and we recall the glitter of the 
stars and the loveliness of a full white moon fixed in 
a sky darkly blue and without a cloud. But neither 
spring, summer nor winter of 1909 affords us such 
reminiscences. Throughout we have had ccelum 
crebris imbribus ac nebulis foedum, and there has hardly 
seemed any division of time into months; but one 
eternal, never-changing pouring-out of black rain and 
darkness. The present has never satisfied us. In 
transient gleams of sunshine we have looked up to the 
heavy masses of cloud, and seen them rolling up the 
deluges which were to turn a morning of some hopeful- 
ness into a sodden week of mud and misery. We have 
hardly any sun-painted pictures in our minds. Our 
gardens have given us an overgrowth of leaf and stalk 
and root. The plants grew to a prodigious size, 
swollen with excess of moisture; but flowers and fruit 
abundant in a coarse luxuriance failed us when we 
sought the esthetic pleasures of their scent and flavour. 
The grass was lush and thick and green—with a green 
that has not changed as it ought, but has remained hard 
and bright as an arsenically coloured wall-paper. The 
dairyman was happy as he turned out his cows. Pro- 
spects of abundant milk and butter contented him; but 
for us who are not dairymen where was our content with 
the grass ?—since hardly was it fit for walking on except 
in the hobnails of the rustic, and to lie on it was only a 
remembered joy of past summers, not to be thought of 
in this without a shudder. 

It is a misfortune that even one such summer should 
fall to our lot in our short life. In the North, where 
the earth turns her back on the sun for so great a part 
of the year, we need the light and heat of a perfect 
summer, and to have the sun already in our veins when 
we start on the sombre journey of winter. Only by the 
experience of a hundred years, it is said, can an average 
of the seasons be scientifically made. It was a happier 
delusion of earlier days that a cycle of nineteen years 
would balance the account of the joyful and the joyless 
years. For us who have had to live through the pour- 
ing year in our limited allotment of years we shall 
remain for ever unable to make up our share of all 
the summer suns. Nature has been niggardly to us, 
and made us feel how little she does for us when she 
casts up her averages indifferent to the fact that makes 
all the difference—that we are now alive but shall soon 
be dead. How Nature may have made some effort at 
compensation in her material gifts in such a year we 
are somewhat indifferent. We believe she gave us 
plentiful hay and root crops, but we ask more of her 
than prosperous agricultural reports. She has this year 
forgotten that we look to her for splendour of art in 
form and colour. She has not practised her special 
art, but sunk to the level of the dull producer of the 
common things of life. Even before the leaves could 
put on autumn colours she has washed them from the 
trees with floods of rain, and now in mid-winter, after 
several feeble efforts in making beauty with the forms 
of ice and snow, she sits down sullenly amongst form- 
less slush and mud. We wonder, when we look back 
on a year so colourless, whether we are not exaggerat- 
ing the dreariness of a summer that the most indurate 
optimism must admit was generally wet. Weather is 
certainly like fortune: the good easier forgotten than 
the bad. As a contribution to whatever reminiscences 
of exceptional brightness others may have we admit 
three bright impressions of colour in the general 
grayness. One is a Red Admiral basking in the sand 
on the outer circle of an incompletely dried-up puddle. 
In the night the puddle overflowed its banks, and 
the Red Admiral was seen no more. In West Corn- 
wall we saw for three whole weeks in September 
real blue seas. And the third impression is of vivid 
orange-red melons and pure white stones seen from 
the train in the fields in mid-France. From further 


South we might gather memories of a fortnight of the 
true glow of summer, yet not more splendid than, when 
we are fortunate, our own summers can be. But we are 
speaking of such a summer in the British Islands as 
the pouring year has given us, and instances of summer 
elsewhere only make it the gloomier by contrast. 
It would be trivial to dwell on the minor vexations and 
disappointments which the pouring summer inflicted on 
us. Spoiled holidays and outdoor engagements cancelled 
we can forget and forgive. We cannot pass over so 
lightly the loss to our deeper sense of life which we have 
suffered by the shrouding of so much of the pageant 
of summer in clouds and darkness. It is a loss which 
we bear with less equanimity the older we get. The 
remaining possible summers of our life are so few that 
they acquire a rarity value as the years pass. No light 
misfortune is it that we must count the year that has 
just gone amongst those in which Nature has not satis- 
fied our longing for the light, and colour and move- 
ment, in earth and air and in plants and animals, of 
which we can know so little in these northern latitudes 
except during the few short months when the earth 
turns her face to the sun. It is one of the dead losses 
on the balance of joys and griefs in our lives. At least 
we are not responsible for it; and this is perhaps a 
better account than we can give of some other losses 
of the year. 


THE HOOPOE. 
By CoLoneL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


1* England the appearance of the Common Swallow 

makes the spring, but in Southern Spain, where 
the swallows migrating southward often linger till 
December and where the advance guard of the return- 
ing spring migration are seen in January, the swallow’s 
appearance makes nothing, since he is always with us 
in Andalucia in greater or less numbers. Then there is 
the Crag Martin, which, with all the appearance of a 
swallow to the uninitiated eye, remains with us through- 
out the winter in certain favourable and sheltered 
localities. In Andalucia the swallow’s traditional réle 
of harbinger of spring is, in my humble opinion, filled, 
and well filled, by the brilliantly coloured Hoopoe. 

Here the coldest and often the wettest time of the 
year is in January and February, but early in March 
Nature, as it were, takes a pull, and some fine morn- 
ing one realises that the spring is upon us. It is about 
this time that the Hoopoe, who has been spending 
his winter in the more equable climate of Central Africa 
somewhere north of the Equator, suddenly appears. 
Crossing the Straits of Gibraltar, he spreads over the 
Spanish Peninsula, penetrates into France, and extends 
his northward journey even to the British Isles, where 
he is instantly welcomed with a charge of small shot, 
an obituary notice in the local paper, and is sentenced 
to be gibbeted in irons as a ‘‘ rare British migrant ”” 
for untold years in some public or private collection. 
It is due to the regularity of his appearance in large 
numbers in Andalucia in the month of March that he 
has earned for himself the name of Gallo de Marzo, or 
the ‘* March Cock 

I know of few more appropriate nicknames applied 
toa bird. For surely his appearance is most eminently 
‘* cocky ’’ as he struts about proudly, with his beautiful 
black-edged orange-brown crest extended fan-like from 
his forehead to the nape of his neck. The regularity 
of the arrival of the Hoopoe may be gauged from the 
fact that in Colonel Irby’s and my notes, extending over 
forty years, the usual date upon which one of us first 
noted the Hoopoe was either 16, 17 or 18 February, 
and mostly on the middle day of these three. Still F 
have heard now and again of a straggler in January.. 
On their first arrival from Africa they are commonly 
found among the palmetto and cistus scrub covering the 
rocky hills bordering the Straits. Often when walking 
or riding through such country have I flushed a newly 
arrived Hoopoe almost at my feet, and watched him fly 
off with his peculiarly laboured and undulating flight, 
suggestive of that of our Green Woodpecker, but more 
accentuated in its series of short jerks. At such times 
they rarely fly more than fifty yards or so-and alight 
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on the far side of some crag, palmetto bush or hillock 
just out of sight. If followed up, they usually lurk 
behind their cover as long as possible and then again 
take wing; this time probably for a longer distance, 
again and again adopting the same tactics. For this 
reason they are not easy birds to watch at this period 
of the year. It is during these short flights that the 
broadly barred black-and-white wing coverts and wing 
feathers are so very conspicuous, making the Hoopoe 
quite unmistakeable. 

To my eye the sexes are when on the wing practically 
indistinguishable, but when watching a pair playing 
about some old hollow tree or strutting about on a 
rubbish heap outside a village I imagine I can recog- 
nise the cock bird by his finer crest, brighter colours 
and general demeanour. But this is mere surmise, 
after all, and can be checked only by slaying the birds. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that few birds of its 
size are more difficult to skin than the Hoopoe, the 
feathers coming out at the slightest attempt to use the 
most ordinary force in turning the skin back. 

Soon after their arrival they spread over the scrub- 
grown hilly ground, or monté as it is known to the 
Spaniards, and gain the scattered woods which 
clothe the foothills of the Sierras. In April they 
begin to seek for nesting-places in the old hollow trees, 
and it is now that I first hear them utter a sound. 


Their call is a very soft and almost sepulchral double: 


or treble note, usually the former, and can best 
be written ‘‘ Hood-Hood’’ or ‘‘ Hoo-Hoo-Hoo”’, 
uttered very quickly and repeated at intervals of a few 
seconds. No doubt their English name is derived from 
this call, as is the Moorish one of ‘‘ Hudhud’’. Like 
other calls of a like nature, notably that of the Scops 
Owl, it is extraordinarily ventriloquial, and it is by no 
means easy to determine the direction whence it comes. 
Often I have heard Hoopoes calling in the height of the 
nesting season in some olive grove or amid scattered 
cork-oak trees, and have attempted to ride to the spot 
and without success. For unless the birds be sighted 
before they detect the approach of man it is indeed 
hard to fix upon the tree they are nesting in. The 
instant they suspect danger they cease calling, and 
either slip away unobserved from the far side of the tree 
or sometimes, as I suspect but cannot prove, hide in a 
hollow tree. For in no other way can I account for 
the sudden disappearance of Hoopoes from an isolated 
clump of scattered trees, whence it seemed impossible 
that they could have escaped unobserved. In large 
woods the difficulties are greatly increased by their 
ventriloquial powers already alluded to. 

A favourite site for their nest is deep in the recesses 
of some ancient hollow cork tree. It is made of the 
roughest materials, tufts of dried grasses, leaves and 
chips of rotten wood, on which they lay four to six 
eggs, greenish blue in colour and of a curious rough- 
pitted texture. The old birds are very unclean feeders, 
and their nests are deplorably dirty. They are very 
easily kept as cage-birds, but are more suitable to an 
aviary owing to their habits. In captivity I found them 
particularly fond of meal-worms and cockroaches. But 
they will eat most things. 

' Many years ago, when I first went to Spain, I had the 

fortune to make friends with an old Spanish peasant 
who used to attach himself to shooting parties of 
Englishmen from Gibraltar. The old man was an 
extraordinarily keen observer of nature, and possessed 
of that deep fund of humour which forms one of the 
most delightful traits of some of the good people who 
inhabit the wilds of Andalucia, among whom I 
number so many friends. Many were the stories he told 
me about the birds, beasts, snakes and lizards of his 
country, and it is one of the greatest regrets of my life 
that at that period my small knowledge of Spanish pre- 
vented me from appreciating the delicate turns of his 
humour. It was on a hot day in the middle of May 
when, after several hours’ ineffective search amid 
hollow cork trees for a Hoopoe’s nest, I had at luncheon 
time flung myself exhausted amid the cytisus under the 
friendly shade of a wild olive tree, whence we over- 
a the vega below, that he told me the following 


‘* The Hoopoe has ever behaved badly to everybody, 
as he has to us this day by his extreme disobligingness 
in the matter of his nest. In spite of his splendid 
appearance and airs and graces he has always been an 
unmitigated blackguard, dirty in his person, his house 
and his habits, whom nobody could ever trust. Many, 
many years ago he came from a far-distant country— 
God knows where, but somewhere even beyond the 
country of the Moors—and upon landing in Spain one 
fine day early in spring found himself utterly destitute 
and with nowhere to live. Now at this time the Corn 
Bunting (a big cousin of our well-known ‘ Yellow- 
hammer ’) was a very large landed proprietor, owning 
not only all the vega, both cultivated and uncultivated, 
but the surrounding scrub lands and wooded hills ad- 
jacent, or monté, as well. The Hoopoe, hearing of this, 
went to call upon him, and implored him to give him 
a little land where he could find a living, promising 
faithfully to pay for the same as soon as he was able. 
Eventually the Corn Bunting, taken in by his hand- 
some dress and fine manners, consented to sell him all 
the monté, reserving for himself the vega. As a matter 
of fact, the Corn Bunting made by no means a bad 
bargain, for his favourite ground was the uncultivated 
vega and the corn lands, whence his name ‘ triguero ’, 
from ‘ trigo’, corn. But the Hoopoe, with his usual 
depravity, having thus obtained possession of the sort 
of ground he liked best, absolutely refused to pay for 

I must here break off in Juan’s tale to explain to 
those unacquainted with birds that the Corn Bunting 
has a habit closely resembling that of our Yellow- 
hammer, who, as every schoolboy knows, perches itself 
on the top of a bush and gives out in a most irritating 
and monotonous way a short call which has been likened 
to a demand for ‘A little bit of bread and—no 
chee-e-e-e-e-se ’’. Now the Corn Bunting has an 
equally irritating and, although much shorter, possibly 
a more insistent, cry which assails one’s ears through- 
out the day in Andalucia as one crosses the vega or 
skirts the barley or wheat fields; whence Juan’s tale. 
But to proceed. 

‘* The unfortunate triguero, realising that he had been 
shamelessly tricked into parting with the monté, flut- 
tered to the top spray of a high asphodel and cried out 
in despairing accents: ‘ Quiéro que tu me pagaras ’, 
with a long-drawn-out accent on the last word, which 
sentence may best be rendered in English: ‘ I want to 
be paid’. But the Hoopoe, safe in the possession of 
the monté, put his head out of his hollow cork tree 
and replied, with a derisive laugh, to the luckless 
triguero, ‘ Hoo-hoo-hoo!’ ”’ 

Old Juan here stopped and looked across the vega 
stretched below us, where the Corn Buntings, dotted 
about among the asphodel, were, as ever, keeping up 
their monotonous cry, and gently added: ‘‘ Since that 
day, long ago, the triguero has never ceased to fly to 
the top of the asphodel, as you see, and to cry out to be 
paid, nor has the Hoopoe ever ceased to mock at him : 
* Sin duda es un pajaro malissimo ’. Truly he is a very 
bad bird.’’ 

As'I repeat the old fable, doubtless known to count- 
less generations of Andalucians, the whole scene comes 
back vividly before me—the blazing May sun overhead, 
the deep shadows of the olive trees, the sweet smell of 
the golden cytisus around, the tinkling of the cattle- 
bells rising from the vega below ; whilst from the depths 
of the wood, where we had searched so long and so fruit- 
lessly, came the derisive hollow cry of that pajaro- 
malissimo, ‘‘ Hoo-hoo-hoo ! 


THE CHURCH OF IONA.* 


T# E isle of Iona (Ioua is its true Gaelic name) 

meets Columba the monk and his twelve apostles 
as they haul up their coracle on its back on the Whitsun 
eve of 563 the same as it meets the tourist to-day. As 
the Saint and his companions gaze on the strange land 


* ‘The Story of Iona." By Edward Craig Trenholme. Edin- 
burgh: Douglas, 1909, 8s. 6d. net. 
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that is to be their home from the hills of Oronsay or the 
heights of Dubh Iartach, they must feel that this tiny 
island (three miles and a quarter long from north to 
south and a mile across the centre) contains in little a 
strange variety of scenes. They can gaze on hill and dell, 
on wet heathery upland and fertile plain, on sea cliff and 
silver sand. On that eve by the lonely ‘‘ bay of the 
Coracle ’’ in this lovely land whence the Druids have 
fled at their coming they chant, as is their wont, the 
‘* vesper praises of God ’’, and the next day they cele- 
brate the first Eucharist. As our monks explore the 
desolate land which in after days is to be the Mecca of 
Keltic Christendom, let us ask what manner of men 
they are. They are monks, but not of the order of 
Benedict. When in the fifth century after Christ 
Patrick first preached the Word in Ireland the con- 
verted rush to the wilderness, to become monks or 
hermits or virgins of Christ in numbers more than the 
Saint can count. Alike among the Scots of Erin and 
the Kymri of Wales the monastery becomes not only 
the home of youthful piety and the refuge of heart- 
broken penitence ; it is likewise the missionary station, 
the cathedral, often the parish church. For in these 
Keltic lands, as there are clans of tribesmen whose 
unity is based on the human tie of blood, so likewise 
there are spiritual clans whose affinity lies in a common 
religious duty. The Keltic monastery is the camp of 
a clan linked by spiritual fellowship. There is no one 
stately building or one massive stone church. A village 
of mud huts, one or two little churches built entirely of 
sawn wood interwoven with rushes, is the home of 
Patrick’s monks, who wear cassocks of undyed wool 
and hooded cowls and who shave the front half of their 
heads and wear the hair long behind. So in Iona these 
exiles from Erin ’’ build their church and refectory 
and hut cells of wood and wattle. The abbot’s cell is 
‘on a slope above the rest, in view of the blue waves of 
Iona Sound and the cliffs and the mountains of Mull. 
The brethren grow corn and breed sheep and cattle. 
At midnight the bell rings them to Matins and Lauds, 
and there are brief offices at daybreak, at noon, when 
the bells ring the third hour after noon, and in the 
evening. On Sundays and Holy Days they “ break 
the bread of the Lord”’, and sing the hymn that we 
know so well : 


** Draw nigh and take the Body of the Lord, 
And drink the holy blood for you outpoured ”’. 


At night Columba sleeps but a brief time. It is his 
wont to go to the shore and lie on the sand and recite 
the psalter. And great is his humility, for it is he 
that takes their shoes off-his monks and washes their 
feet. 

But one must not dream that Columba and his monks 
spend all their days in fasting and in prayer. If on 
one side the Keltic monk is the anchorite of the desert, 
on the other he is the holy guest. In these days so 
far from our own time, when S. Sophia is yet a new 
Church, when Mohammed is not yet born, when the 
Angle and Saxon yet worship Thor and Woden, Columba 
and his monks sail on their voyage to win the Picts of 
Scotland to the Cross of Christ. Their coracle carries 
them to the mainland, and they wander from loch 
to loch, at last sailing down the stream of the Ness 
until they haul down their sail before the mountain 
castle whence Brude, the son of Maelcon, rules over the 
Picts. As fall the shadows the monks stand before the 
King’s gates and “‘ sing the evening praises of God ’’. 
But the gates of the castle are fast closed, for 
Broichan, the chief Druid, has steeled Brude’s heart 
against the truth. Then Columba makes the sign of 
the cross, and forthwith the gates fly open. The Saint 
enters, and the King is at last moved to listen to the 
gospel. In the end Columba ‘ministers to him the 
grace of Baptism, and hereafter he is the friend of Iona. 
But the task remains to Columba to convert by word 
and example the people to the Faith of Christ. 
Miracles follow the Saint as he goes forth to preach the 
Word. In the woods of Skye a wild boar rushes on him : 
he prays and it falls dead. As his coracle sails over 
Loch Ness Broichan the Druid calls up a wind. The 
coracle passes on its way in the face of the gale. For the 


Keltic eyes see Columba as a saint moving in the realm of 
druid and gnome and faéry. But we can also gaze, if not 
on Columba himself, yet on his followers as they will 
appear in the pages of a practical North-Country 
Englishman, the Venerable Bede. ‘‘ The religious 
habit was at that time in great veneration, so that 
wheresoever any cleric or monk happened to come, he 
was joyfully received by all persons as God’s servant. 
And if any priest happened to come into the village, the 
inhabitants forthwith flocked together to hear from him 
the word of life. For the priests and clerics went into 
the villages on no account than to preach, baptize, 
visit the sick and in few words to take care of souls.”’ 
Columba has laid the foundations of a mighty Church, 
and his hour comes for him to depart and be with 
Christ in the very year when Augustine and the men 
of Rome set foot on the sands of Kent and carry 
the silver cross before King Ethelbert and Queen 
Bertha. But the Keltic monasteries grow and spread 
in the land of the Picts and in the land of the Scots, 
and Oswald of Northumbria, when he goes back from 
exile to his crown, carries across the Tweed the faith 
and discipline of Iona. For a moment it seems as if 
Iona and not Canterbury is to be the Mother Church of 
British Christianity. But the Synod of Whitby dooms 
the Kingdom of the Northern English to the Latin order 
and the customs of Rome. The Church in England is to 
be a Church of dioceses and parishes, not of hermits or 
clans of saints. So in the land of the Saxon Iona is 
beaten by Canterbury; but she continues to rule 
in the monasteries that keep alive religion in the 
barbarous lands of the Picts and Scots. And in 
time her feud with Rome dies away. S. Adamnan 
is the ninth Abbot of Iona after Columba, but when 
he is a boy in the island monastery the aged monks 
still tell of the mighty founder; and Adamnan, when 
he grows a man, puts the story in writing and gives 
to Iona immortality. One day Adamnan goes on a 
pilgrimage to Northumbria, and when he returns the 
monks see with pained surprise that he wears the 
Roman tonsure, and listen with wonder when he bids 
them observe the Roman Easter. He will live in his- 
tory as a ‘‘ man most devoted to peace and unity ”’. 
Even the brethren are not altogether happy; still Iona 
knows not how to fight, and a few years after 
Adamnan’s death she keeps her Easter on the Latin 
date. But if Iona cannot train premature Protestants, 
she can rear a noble army of martyrs who, when in 
the darkest hours of the dark ages the ravaging of 
the heathen men from the sea miserably destroy God’s 
Houses, give their blood for Christ. Amid all the sack 
and rapine of these days, when the ships of the chiefs 
of Norway lord it in the islands, the Kings of the 
united tribes of the Scots and Picts, of whom Kenneth 
Macalpine, who set up the Coronation state at Scone, is 
the first, are always laid to rest in Iona’s hallowed aisles, 
and often are their bodies carried there from the stricken 
field. And the last of them for whom in Iona the 
funeral mass is chanted and the holy rites are done 
is Duncan, the victim of Macbeth. But when the 
usurper has fallen, and Malcolm and his Saxon Queen 
Margaret sit on the throne of Scotland, the faithful 
Queen indeed repairs Iona’s broken aisles ; but her heart 
is for the Latin and not the Keltic Church, and she 
and her lord when these stormy days are over are laid 
to rest in the new Abbey of Dunfermline. And now the 
days of the monastery of Columba draw to their close, 
and in the early days of the thirteenth century the 
lands and churches of Columba’s monks are given 
to the black-robed Benedictines. The new monks are 
secure in a Papal Bull, and yet men from Ireland 
with Bishops at their head sail oversea and pull 
down the buildings of Abbot Ccelestine. It is the last 
protest of the Church of S. Patrick and Columba, and 
it is fruitless. Henceforth Keltic Christianity is 


only a memory. Yet the story of Benedictine Iona 
has its thrilling pages, when Angus Lord of the Isles 
raises the island men to fight for Bruce and Scotland 
against Alexander of Lorn and the English tyrant, and 
when Angus’ less loyal descendant Donald leads these 
same island men to fight with Glenallan’s earl at the red 
But with the fall of the Lords of the Isles 
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ends the story of Iona’s isle, and its abbey sinks unseen 
and unwept in the crash of the Reformation. 

Mr. Trenholme has told its story in pages full of 
antiquarian lore, and in them he has made the beautiful 
and the long-forgotten Christianity of the ancient Kelt 
to live again. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
DUTCH COLONIAL ETHICS. 


Dr. Fokker’s criticism of our article upon Dutch 
rule in the Indies (in his letter published in the 
SaturDAY Review on 18 December) does not amount 
to very much. He quotes a book which is both super- 
ficial and out of date. His contention that the Dutch 
did not carry on war in Atjeh scarcely fits in with his 
boust that the whole country was pacified. In fact, 
here he is out of harmony even with the cooked official 
reports. He denies the cruelties committed by the 
Dutch : we must meet his denial with one equally flat. 
His ‘‘ progress ’’ is mere euphemism for the taxation 
of the native and the spread of the opium habit. The 
education he speaks of was tardily given, and more 
due to native self-help than to the Dutch. We cannot 
allow that the country is in any sense developed. Its 
one great harbour (Sabang) is natural; and here, as 
elsewhere, the accommodation cannot cope with the 
trade. Finally, Dr. Fokker argues that the post of 
Governor-General cannot be a sinecure. It should not 
be, it is true; but it is. Else, why the scramble for 
it? It seems unnecessary to go any further into Dr. 
Fokker’s statements. ‘They cannot be said to make 
a case for the “‘ ethical ’’ policy of Dutch colonial 
politicians.—Ep. S. R. 


THE VIGIL IN THE NORTH SEA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
Southsea, 23 December 1909. 


Sir,—With the conclusion of Mr. Blatchford’s in- 
teresting articles on the German peril the least attentive 
student of naval strategy must perforce be impressed 
by the lurid danger-signal hung out of our North Sea 
window by the mere existence of a growing and power- 
ful fleet on a war footing. For this is what Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s statement amounts to, and every thoughtful 
reader must perceive that unless the ‘‘ fleet in being ”’ 
from Rosyth to the narrow straits is ready to the ‘‘ last 
button ’’ on the seamen’s leggings and prepared to 
strike, our precautions may well be in vain. But—and 
Mr. Blatchford has pointed the question by the very 
moderate but grave tone of his warning—how long dare 
we hope to bear the strain, which falls with tremen- 
dously increased force and wearing effect on the fleets 
standing upon the defensive? 

In certain circumstances it was prophesied that 
the ‘‘ Lebels ’’ on the French side of a frontier would 
go off of themselves. Dare we, here on the defensive 
side of the “‘ silver streak ’’, now bridged by more than 
one form of engine of warfare (for we have to realise 
and prepare for the new advance guards of fleets and 
armies in the shape of aerial ‘‘ scouts’”’ if not of 
‘** cruisers ’’), inflict upon the nation and Empire at 
large the chronic state of nervous tension which before 
now in the history of nations has been regarded as 
worse than war itself ? 

And because the remedy is so simple, the means at 
hand and the salvation so sure, if it is adopted, one 
almost doubts the sanity of the ‘‘ plebs ’’, who, at such 
a time and in such a crisis, are more occupied in the 
party polemics of a disruptive policy than in making 
sure that the property which it is to a very great extent 
the aim of politics and policies to protect and insure, 
is not fast assuming the form of the reversionary in- 
heritance of a ‘* cousin-German ’’. Indeed, writing as 


a confirmed Unionist and Tariff Reformer, one may 
well echo the despairing hope of a notable politician at 
a time when party feuds were at their worst, that any 
sort of Government, even a coalition of Tories and old- 


time Whigs (if any such are left), pledged to save the 
Empire and then submit internal issues to the judgment 
of the public, would be better than tempting fate by 
leaving the back door unlocked while we temporise 
with the enemy at the garden gate. And meanwhile 
thousands of veterans, officers. and men, await (in 
vain) a call to arms, as obvious and visible nucleus of 
the national army we require to raise by limited com- 
pulsion, whereby to stiffen the naval arc of defence and 
offence. 
I remain, Sir, yours etc., 


F. C. Ormssy-Jounson (Major). 


THE BANKING QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
20 December 1909. 


Sir,—Mr. Meulen writes that the new school of 
finance denies ‘‘ that our internal exchange system 
need be based upon gold at all’’. Credit, he says, 
should be merely a system of mutual guarantee. 

The first sentence seems to suggest that our foreign 
exchange system should be different from our internal 
system. The second raises the question how a system 
of mutual guarantee is going to work, not only as be- 
tween more or less well-known individuals in towns, but 
between the humblest individual making the smallest 
purchase, not only in the towns but in the smallest 
hamlet or at the door of the most isolated cottage in 
the country. 

For to meet the requirements of a civilised com- 
munity, it is necessary that whatever does duty as 
currency for the purpose of facilitating exchanges 
between its different members, should be accepted at 
the same value and without question throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

While therefore I fully agree with the new school 
of finance that our currency system should not be based 
on gold at all, I feel that the claim advanced by- Mr. 
Meulen in his letter in your issue of the 2oth ult., that 
‘* we demand freedom for the issue of an exchange 
medium which shall only be limited by the amount of 
commodities desiring exchange’’, shows that the 
adherents of the new school have not quite grasped 
the principles which should underlie and regulate the 
issue of currency. 

The primary function of currency is to facilitate the 
exchange of what is not food for food, i.e. to enable 
those who are not food-producers to obtain their daily 
bread. As the price of food rises the demand for com- 
modities falls off, because there is less currency 
available for purchasing them. 

The price of the chief food grain of the people, i.e. . 
wheat, when supplies are normal, is therefore the 
standard by which to determine the limit to be placed 
on the issue of the exchange medium, i.e. of the 
currency. 

But to regulate the currency necessitates that it 
should all be issued from one source. Obviously the 
one source available is the Government, and if such 
issues are to be valueless in themselves and merely 
tokens, as I understand it is claimed, and rightly, by 
the new school of finance that they should be, then it 
is evident that it would not be permissible for anyone 
else to issue them. 

For to issue valueless tokens as the circulating 
medium of the country, would imply that individuals 
would get wealthy at the expense of the community. 

If, on the other hand, the Government issued them, 
it would mean that they would give revenue to the 
country instead of taking from it, which would be to 
correspondingly lighten the burden of taxation, and as 
long as they conformed to the standard mentioned 
above, as the one by which the issues of currency 
should be regulated, over-issues would be impossible. 

Such a currency would be the only legal tender in 
the country, and the guarantee that it would remain 
legal tender would be a national one, and countries 
abroad would therefore draw bills of exchange on us in 
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that currency. The only effect between them and us 
would be that, whereas now when they draw on us 
in gold, they can have gold shipped to them from here 
in payment, which has the effect of reducing our cur- 
rency, they would in future have to spend the currency 
here in our shops or markets, because it would be 
valueless outside this country. If they wished for gold 
they could buy it here as they do silver or any of the 
base metals now, but it would then be bullion merely 
and not currency that they would be taking. Con- 
sideration for your space prevents me from enlarging 
on the great gain this would mean to all classes of 
the community, but I hope it will be at least partly 
realised by your readers, including ‘‘ A Reader of the 
S. R.”’ whose letter appeared in your issue of the 
27th ult. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHELA. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAay REVIEW. 


Harrogate, 7 December 1909. 


Sir—As an unrepentant bimetallist, I often wonder 
why it is that the vast bearings of the Silver Question 
are persistently ignored by those who write on mone- 
tary matters. When, some years ago, our Govern- 
ment ‘‘ banged, barred and bolted the door ’’ in the 
faces of the Walcott Commission they did a thing that 
was prejudicial to the agriculture and industry of all 
Europe, whereas the action of the present Govern- 
ment with regard to the suggestions of the Colonial 
Conference was prejudicial only to ourselves and our 
colonies. 

It is difficult for one to understand how at this time 
of day anyone should seriously propose unbacked note- 
issues as a remedy for fluctuating Bank rates. As 
Walker showed long ago, the existence of any notes not 
fully backed by bullion is economically undesirable. 
To increase such issues would be both dishonest and 
detrimental. 

It may be too late in the day—or too early—to re- 
open the bimetallic question. But surely there can be 
no doubt that the larger monetary basis would assure 
in the future, as it did in the past, greater stability in 
the Bank of England rate. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. 


VEGETARIANISM IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court S.W. 
8 December 1909. 


Sir,—Referring to the letter of Abdul Majid, of 
Sitapur, published in your issue of December 4. 

Your correspondent is a Mohammedan and belongs 
to a community all of whom are meat-eaters or would-be 
meat-eaters. Many, however, even of the Mohamme- 
dans, live in parts of India where meat is seldom 
obtainable or is too expensive for them to eat, except 
on rare occasions. 

He says that meat forms a part of the diet of all 
the Indian communities that can really boast of their 
physical strength, that the Rajputs, Pathans and 
Sikhs are well-known flesh-eaters, and that the Bengalis 
partake more or less of animal food. 

The statement is misleading, as, no doubt, many a 
Rajput, Sikh or Bengali now in England could easily 
show. 

India is practically a continent of many nations with 
different customs, speaking different languages, and 
living in varied climates. Men from the north or 
west, when visiting the south or east, may be as much 
foreigners as would be a Norwegian in Greece or a 
Russian in Spain. Unless Abdul Majid travelled much 
in India, there is probably many an Englishman as 
capable of forming a correct opinion on the subject. 

It is new to us vegetarians to be told that Sikhs, 
Rajputs and Bengalis are flesh-eating communities. 


One of the commonest argumeats used against our diet 
is that the natives of India are nearly all vegetarians ; 
and especially the rice-eating Bengalis are pointed to as 
‘* wanting in physique because they are vegetarians ”’. 
Climate and customs count for much in their case, and 
rice is not an ideal staple diet. But the robust races of 
the north of India live chiefly on wheat and other 
vegetarian foods. That a few among those belonging 
to the Hindu races of the north and the Bengalis of 
the south depart from the almost universal custom does 
not make those nations ‘‘ flesh-eating communities ’’. 

I was for twenty-seven years in India and stationed 
in many parts. I had exceptional opportunities for 
learning the facts regarding the diet, as I spoke the 
language well and travelled much among the villages. 
When stationed in the Punjab in 1897 I made special 
inquiries from the lumbardars, or head men, of several 
large Sikh villages. A careful estimate led me to 
conclude that 70 per cent. at least of the Sikhs are life 
vegetarians ; and so fine a race are they physically that 
Lord Roberts and other eminent military men have 
expressed their admiration for their manly qualities. 
Of the other 30 per cent. I found that some take a little 
goat’s flesh once or twice a month, or when they are 
occupied in large towns and it is supplied to them by 
their employers, or on the occasion of a hunt or wedding. 
At one large village I inquired from the lumbardar and 
a group of village officials when was the last case of 
meat-eating, and after much inquiry among themselves 
they said it had been when the last crop was cut, six 
months before then. There were a few Mohammedans 
in those villages, and they told me they eat meat once 
amonth. One very handsome, strong lumbardar stated 
that the food relied on consisted of ‘‘ corn, pulse, radish, 
oil, pepper, millet, Indian corn (maize), vetch, carrots, 
— pressed from the cane, clarified butter, and 
milk ’’. 

A few figures will show how impossible it is for the 
statement of Abdul Majid to be correct. The edible 
livestock consists roughly of 40 millions of bulls and 
buffaloes, 20 millions of cows, 16 millions of calves, 
30 millions of sheep and goats, besides fowls and fish. 

If the 300 millions of India were ‘‘ flesh-eating com- 
munities ’’, how long would that number of animals 
last? In less than six months they would all be extinct. 
Apart from the fact that the 200 million Hindus object 
to the killing of oxen, the cattle are wanted for plough- 
ing the fields, drawing water from the wells, ard cart- 
ing produce to market. To eat them would mean that 
the 200 million acres under wheat, millet, pulse, rice, 
etc., could not be cultivated. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED C. NEWCOMBE. 


MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE AND ALIENS. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


100 Goldhurst Terrace, Hampstead N.W. 
24 December 1909. 


Sir,—It is quite possible that Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s ‘‘ qualifications for service abroad ’’ had 
nothing to do with his appointment. In the ‘‘ Jewish 
Chronicle ’’ of 17 December, on page 17, is a report 
of a speech made at a meeting of Leeds Jews by Mr. 
Stuart Samuel, the member for Whitechapel, which 
gives a pretty good indication of the reason. 

Since Mr. Herbert Samuel left the Home Office the 
Jewish journals and politicians have been complaining 
that the Aliens Act is now being enforced, and that it 
is Mr. Gladstone who is responsible for this and for the 
Government’s failure to keep Mr. Churchill’s promise 
to the Jews of Manchester that the naturalisation fees 
should be abolished. They have therefore demanded that 
Mr. Gladstone should retire, and that some politician, 
such as Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
or Mr. John Burns, who is ‘‘ favourable to Jewish 
interests ’? be made Home Secretary. 

In his speech Mr. Stuart Samuel “‘ regretted that, 
despite the fact of the entire Cabinet being in favour of 
the reduction of the naturalisation fee, Mr. Gladstone 
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did not see his way to it. He, however, assured them 
that he had reason to believe that the next Home 
Secretary would not be averse to the reduction ’’. 

This statement is not likely to have been made with- 
out knowledge, considering the family connexions of 
the speaker. In view of all this, I think it is not un- 
natural to assume that Mr. Gladstone’s new appoint- 
ment is not due to any special fitness he may possess 
for governing United South Africa. 

The complaint that the Aliens Act is now being 
enforced is without foundation. On page 19 of the 
‘* Jewish Chronicle ’’ of 17 December there is a report 
of the annual meeting of the Jewish Board of Deputies, 
at which Mr. Carl Stettauer, who is described as one 
of the immigration officers under the Aliens Act, 
assured the board that ‘‘ no immigrant who knows his 
way in does not get in ’’, and that ‘‘ there is the oppor- 
tunity of some hundred and seventy thousand immi- 
grants per annum entering without any risk of being 
stopped, whatever their condition ’’. 

Respectfully yours, 
JosePH BANISTER. 


THE RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


70 Harley Street W., 30 December _1g09. 


Sir,—In view of the General Election, my Committee 
desire to call the attention of all Parliamentary candi- 
dates to the work of the Research Defence Society. It 
was founded in January 1908 to make generally known 
the facts as to experiments on animals in this country, 
and the regulations under which they are conducted; 
the immense importance of such experiments to the 
welfare of mankind ; and the great saving of human life 
and health which is already due to them. My Com- 
mittee hope that all candidates for Parliament who may 
desire to acquaint themselves with these facts will com- 
municate with me, 70 Harley Street W. I shall be 
happy to supply them with literature and to answer 
all inquiries. 

My Committee would also remind them that the Royal 
Commission, though it has published all the evidence, 
has not yet published its final Report and recommenda- 
tions to Government; and would ask those candidates 
who may be unable at present to declare themselves in 
sympathy with the Research Defence Society to pre- 
serve an open mind till the Report has been published. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN PaGET, 
Hon. Secretary, Research Defence Society. 


DID MR. PICKWICK DO A DAY’S FASTING? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
65 Springfield Road, S. John’s Wood N.W. 
20 December 1909. 

Sir,—While re-reading ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers ’’— 
my wonted custom of a Christmas season—I note that 
in chapter 20 Mr. Pickwick is made to call at the offices 
of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, in Freeman’s Court, 
Cornhill, on a certain Friday morning. Apparently he 
1s not more than an hour, if indeed as much, on their 
premises. Then he goes to a tavern, which is close at 
hand, and has a glass of brandy and water, and also a 
conversation, which might have lasted half an hour or 
so, with Mr. Weller senior. He settles his reckoning and 
walks to Gray’s Inn. By the time that he gets thither 
it is past eight p.m. How is this to be accounted for? 
And why did he not take ‘ bite’ as well as ‘ sup’ be- 
tween noon and eight o’clock in the evening? In point 
of fact, he spent the later hours thereof listening to 
stories at ‘‘ The Magpie and Stump ’’, participating 
certainly in more liquid refreshment, but still abstain- 
ing from solid food. Did he regard the day as one of 
atonement—for him? Perhaps some Dickensite will 
kindly elucidate. 


Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


REVIEWS. 
BOCCACCIO AND HIS WORK. 
“Giovanni Boccaccio: a Biographical Study.” By 
Edward Hutton. London: Lane. 1909. 16s. net. 


R. HUTTON claims for his book that it is ‘‘ an 
attempt at a biographical and critical study of 
one of the greatest creative writers of Europe, of one 
of the earliest humanists, in which, for the first time 
in England certainly, all the facts are placed before 
the reader, and the sources and authority for these 
facts quoted, cited, and named ’’. This claim is to a 
large extent justified. In spite of excellent mono- 
graphs by Crescini and Arnaldo della Torre in Italian, 
and Marcus Landau and Koerting in German, nothing 
so full and detailed has been written on the subject 
since Baldelli published his still valuable ‘‘ Vita di 
Giovanni Boccacci’’ in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. There are passages in Mr. Hutton’s 
volume that will not completely satisfy the professed 
stude:.t of fourteenth-century history and literature, 
and that betray lacune in the author’s scholarship ; but, 
in the main, it is a serious and meritorious achievement, 
written with enthusiasm and showing a fine apprecia- 
tion of the nobler side of Boccaccio’s character. 

Landor was doubtless uttering his own sentiments 
when he made Petrarca describe Boccaccio as ‘‘ the 
most imaginative and creative genius that our Italy, or 
indeed our world, hath in any age beheld ’’. Though 
this is the exaggeration of partisanship, the author of 
the ‘‘ Decameron ’’ is unquestionably one of the 
creators of modern literature, almost as much in his 
earlier works in prose and verse as in the masterpiece 
of his middle life. In the ‘‘ Teseide’’ and the 
‘* Filostrato ’’ he lifted the ottava rima from the streets 
and made it the metre for Italian romantic poetry, while 
setting a model to Chaucer, who bettered the instruc- 
tion. With his pastoral romance, the ‘‘ Ameto ’’, he 
brought the vernacular eclogue into being; his 
‘*Amorosa Fiammetta’’ has not unfittingly been 
called the first psychological novel. That these and the 
other works of his first epoch have also a biographical 
value is certain; but Mr. Hutton presses this for rather 
more than it is worth, taking every detail of the seduc- 
tion of Fiammetta as genuine personal history. In his 
excellent chapter on the ‘‘ Rime ’’, the sonnets and 
lyrics, he is disposed to ignore the influence of mere 
literary suggestion upon a mind so susceptible to such 
things as was Boccaccio’s. It is highly probable, for 
instance, that the sonnets on Fiammetta at Baiae, in 
which that fashionable watering-place of the epoch is 
denounced for having corrupted with its licence ‘‘ the 
most chaste mind that ever was in woman ’”’, owe as 
much to the well-known elegy of Propertius as they do 
to actual experience. 

It is a curious paradox that such an idealist as Shelley 
should have written of Boccaccio: ‘‘ His more serious 
theories of love agree especially with mine’’. The 
Platonic raptures of the Epipsychidion ’’ seem 
‘far than Deucalion off ’’ from the cynical attitude 
assumed in the ‘‘ Decameron ’’.. There are echoes still 
of the old chivalrous conception of love, which with 
Guido Guinizelli and Dante had been uplifted to the 
heights of mystical religion, in the beautiful ballate 
which close each of the ten days with dance and song ; 
but, though there are notable and noble exceptions (as 
in the exquisite story of Ser Federigo Alberighi), for 
the most part throughout the hundred tales Boccaccio 
is at one with Iago as to ‘‘ our carnal stings, our 
unbitted lusts, whereof I take this, that you call love, 
to be a sect or scion’. He had been betrayed by one 
woman, and was soon to be disillusioned by another, 
and the whole sex has to bear the penalty in his pages. 


'Morally the ‘‘ Decameron ”’ is an utterly one-sided 


book ; but its inimitable realism brings us nearer to the 
life of the fourteenth century in Italy than any other 
work of the age. It is almost exclusively one aspect 
of his age that Boccaccio sets himself to describe, and 
that by no means the highest; but, within his self- 


imposed limits, he is unapproachable. His enthusiasts, 
from Landor downwards, are hardly wise when they 
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suggest a comparison, however remote, between him 
and Shakespeare. Boccaccio is heavily weighted by 
his inordinate preoccupation with sexual immorality ; 
his comedy is that of character as well as of situation ; 
but he knew nothing of the pity and terror of true 
tragedy. 

The friendship with Petrarca is the turning-point of 
Boccaccio’s life, both as man and as artist. It is clear 
that the elder poet’s austerer character and finer moral 
sense exercised a beneficial influence over his disciple, 
for such in effect Boccaccio became. Unfortunately 
he was fired with the notion not of emulating (for 
Boccaccio was far too modest a man), but of humbly 
imitating Petrarca in his humanistic labours; with the 
result that a creative artist, the greatest master of the 
vernacular of his age, was transformed into a compiler 
of Latin encyclopedias, a second-rate scholar and an 
inefficient archeologist. But something of the old in- 
spiration returned in the sonnets of his last years, and 
more particularly in the one where, after Petrarca’s 
death, he invokes the spirit of his beloved master in 
Paradise, ‘‘ con Sennuccio e con Cino e con Dante ’”’, 
and by their old love beseeches him for aid to 
follow him from earth. The whole friendship 
between the two men is one of the noblest and most 
beautiful things in the history of letters, and the 
pages that Mr. Hutton devotes to it are worthy of 
the theme. He rightly lays stress upon Boccaccio’s 
more enlightened patriotism and clearer sense of 
nationality, shown especially in the independence and 
courage with which he rebuked Petrarca for his glaring 
inconsistency in consenting to become a courtier of the 
tyrannical Visconti of Milan. ‘‘ Who henceforth shall 
accuse wicked, shameless, lascivious or avaricious 
men ’’, wrote Boccaccio to Petrarca himself, ‘‘ after 
Silvanus has so gone astray? He has become the 
friend of that murderous and inhuman man, whom he 
was wont to call Polyphemus. Not dragged, not com- 
pelled, but of his own free will, he has gone under the 
yoke of him whose audacity, pride and tyranny he 
used indignantly to condemn.”’ 

We cannot give similar praise to the chapter en- 
titled ‘‘ Dante and Boccaccio’’, where Mr. Hutton 
shows himself insufficiently acquainted with the 
life and writings of the divine poet to enable him to 
estimate the value of Boccaccio’s work in the light of 
modern scholarship. He contents himself with un- 
critical eulogy, nowhere pointing out or explaining the 
inconsistencies between his hero's ‘‘ Vita di Dante ”’ 
and his ‘‘ Comento ’’, or making any reference to the 
documents which we know from the famous Laurentian 
manuscript that Boccaccio had in his possession. He 
ignores Boccaccio’s supreme gift to students of Dante 
in preserving his Letters and his Eclogues and in 
supplying us with a canon of the Canzoni. Surely a 
writer who misquotes Boccaccio on the date of Dante’s 
birth, and seems unaware of the poet’s own express 
statement on the subject in the ‘‘ Paradiso ’’, is not 
wise in throwing stones at one of the most distinguished 
of living Dantologists for impugning Boccaccio’s asser- 
tions on another matter. If Mr. Hutton had taken 
the trouble to make himself better acquainted with his 
opponent’s views, he would have known that Mr. 
Wicksteed is the last man in the world to deny that 
‘* Dante was a lover of women ’’. The fact is that, 
like other writers whose instincts are poetical rather 
than scholarly, Mr. Hutton loses his sense of proportion 
when he yields to the temptation of indulging in 
controversy. 

Mr. Hutton uses emphatic language in speaking of 
Boccaccio’s conversion and the means by which it is 
said to have been effected. His view of the matter is 
perfectly justifiable; for it is clear from the testimony 
of that most delightful of friars, Salimbene of Parma, 
that religious deceptions of a similar kind were occa- 
sionally practised even by men of otherwise saintly 
life. Boccaccio’s case, however, looks like a genuine 
record of religious experience, and we are inclined to 
take the two Cistercians who “ frightened him fairly 
into Paradise’ (as worthy Pievano Grigi puts it) 
more seriously. Be that as it may, the suggestion 
that the story originally comes from Giovanni 


Colombini, who died a few vears before Boccaccio him- 
self, is exceedingly interesting; but it will not, we 
fear, bear investigation. The account of Pietro 
Petroni’s vision, which so terrified the author of the 
** Decameron ’’, is manifestly the work of a much later 
writer, and Petrarca’s letter still remains our only con- 
temporary source for the whole episode. In any case, 
as Mr. Hutton well shows, religion at the last came to 
mean more for Boccaccio than visionary terrors and 
superstitious legends ; and ‘‘ he seems too to have con- 
soled himself, as many another has done, with the 
perfect beauty of the Divine Office ”’. 
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CIVIS BRITANNICUS: NEW STYLE. 


“An Indian Patriot in South Africa.” By J.J. Doke. 
Ilford: The London Indian Chronicle. 1909. 


2s. 6d. net. 

E sincerely hope that this book may have the 
large circulation it deserves. Unionists, who 
above all claim to be true Imperialists, should do their 
best to press home its application to whatever Ministry 
is in power, for the story it tells is almost impossible 
to reconcile with any true conception of empire. To 
a Roman it would have been inconceivable, and, if the 
state of affairs which still exists in South Africa is to 
continue, the boast ‘‘ civis Britannicus sum ”’ becomes 
nothing but the most empty bombast. As Lord 
Ampthill very properly points out in his temperate but 
cogent introduction, the treatment of native Indians by 
the South African Governments, if persisted in and con- 
doned by British Ministries, may well prove the begin- 

ning of the end of our Indian Empire. 

The story of Mr. Gandhi, who is only known here as 
the leader of the Indian resistance to local persecution 
in South Africa, cannot be read by any Englishman 
without shame. The most logical argument urged 
against the régime imposed on the Chinese labourers was 
that they were not allowed to take any part in the life 
of the colony, they were ‘‘ segregated, incapable of 
acquiring the franchise and owning land ’’. These are 
the very words used now to describe the disabilities im- 
posed upon our Indian fellow-subjects by the Transvaal 
Government. Yet we are not aware that any serious 
effort was made by a Liberal Ministry to secure decent 
treatment for them when they sanctioned the creation 
of United South Africa. Curiously enough, the author 
omits to mention that the wrongs inflicted on our 
Indian fellow-subjects were used before the war as one 
of the strongest arguments against Krugerism. 

Unfortunately the particularly British colony of Natal 
has behaved in this matter littke better than the Dutch 
Transvaal, in fact some of the worst excesses took 
place in Durban. Apparently to the average colonial 
mind a highly educated Hindoo gentleman, a British 
subject, a barrister of the Inner Temple, is identical with 
a coolie. He is regarded as a “‘ nigger ’’ is regarded 
in Carolina, and the British Government is incapable 
of protecting him against the treatment which in a less 
civilised place is the natural result of such a view. Mr. 
Gandhi first went over to South Africa to conduct an im- 
portant law-suit in 1893. His earliest experience was to 
be turned out of a first-class railway car and ordered into 
the ‘‘ van-compartment ’’, and when he took the stage 
coach he was knocked down by the driver (a Dutch- 
man). He was not admitted to the Grand National 
Hotel at Johannesburg, and was kicked off the path in 
front of President Kruger’s house by the sentry. Ia 
Natal he found the Ministry embarking on a campaign 
of disabling Bills against native Indians, and here he 
started on what may be called his political career as the 
leader of the Indian community in South Africa. On 
his return from India, whither he had proceeded to 
fetch his wife and children, a mob of three thousand 
persons prevented the ships for some time from land- 
ing their Indian passengers at Durban. 

During the war Mr. Gandhi organised the corps 
of Indian  stretcher-bearers, which rendered fine 
service at Spion Kop and elsewhere. This splendid 
volunteer work might well have been the begin- 
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ning of better relations between colonists and Indians ; 
but the new English administrators were not sym- 
pathetic. The insulting Registration Law was passed 
and complied with under protest, and the promise 
to repeal it was then broken. It is impossible to 
resist the conclusion of Mr. Doke on this disgraceful 
episode: ‘‘ Lord Selborne counselled the Royal sanc- 
tion to a measure which stamped them as a nation of 
criminals. By its administration they have been 
illegally deported, fined and imprisoned until their con- 
fidence in British justice is in ruins. It will need a 
generation of wise and good rule to restore it.’ During 
the plague outbreak of 1904 and the Zulu rebellion 
of 1906 Mr. Gandhi and other Indians were of great 
assistance; but they did not receive any better treat- 
ment in consequence. They have since entered on a 
campaign of ‘‘ passive resistance’, not the trivial 
farce patronised in England by the corybantic Dr. 
Clifford and his followers, cited as a precedent by 
Mr. Doke, but the real thing, familiar in India fo- 
centuries as “‘ sitting dhurna’’. This has cost Mr. 
Gandhi two sentences of two months’ imprisonment 
among the most ruffianly scoundrels, white and black, 
which the colony can produce. Some of his experiences 
in prison will not bear quotation. What must be 
thought in India of such treatment by a British colony 
of a refined and well-educated man whose father, grand- 
father, and uncle were Prime Ministers at native Courts, 
and who is only resisting a law imposed contrary to the 
solemn promise of the late High Commissioner? 

It is well to remember that there is no question here 
of keeping out floods of Asiatics who would otherwise 
pour into South Africa. The whole affair could be 
settled on a basis of easy compromise; but Mr. 
Gandhi and his friends will not admit the right of the 
colonial authorities to treat them as criminals. It is a 
disgrace to the British Government and their advisers 
that they should have permitted them to be thus 
treated. A little courage at the time the question of 
South African Union was before Parliament might 
have secured justice. We fear the whole matter will 
now be swamped in Great Britain by the electioneering 
deluge. It is not a grievance that it will pay either side 
to take up. And we all call ourselves Imperialists and 
talk of ‘‘ the greatest Empire the world has ever seen ”’! 


TRANS-HIMALAYAN TIBET. 


“Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in 
Tibet.” By Sven Hedin. London: Macmillan. 
1909. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


yast strides have been made during the past few 

years in filling up many of those white patches 
on the map of Central Asia which have for long 
beckoned the adventurous traveller by their alluring 
legend of ‘‘ Unknown ’’. Nor has the recent advance 
in our knowledge of these neglected regions been 
merely geographical. Much scientific information 
about the people and their customs, the flora, fauna 
and geology of the country, has been got;,and the 
strenuous scholars, Drs. Stein and Le Coq, in their 
brilliant explorations in the great deserts of Turkestan 
have unearthed sand-buried ruins rich in vestiges of 
the ancient civilisation of a white Asiatic race. 

Of the more purely geographical explorations in 
recent years the most important and extensive have 
been those physical surveys conducted by Dr. Sven 
Hedin and the British officers, Majors Ryder and 
Rawling, in that portion of the ‘‘ Roof of the World ”’ 
formed by the great elevated desert of Northern Tibet, 
the Chang-tang, which rises behind the Himalayas. 
The especial interest of this region for geographers is 
that somewhere withm ‘this mountainous desert, which 
forms the highest nmags of the earth’s crust, stands the 
source of the mightiest rivers of Asia, those flowing 
westwards to the Indian Ocean as well as those flowing 
eastwards to the China Sea of the Pacific. Yet owing 
to their extreme isolation behind almost insurmountable 
barriers, physical and political, those regions have 
remained largély unexplored and their leading features 


even to a large extent the subject of conjecture. 
Especially so has this been the case with even the 
western border of the Chang-tang, notwithstanding 
that it forms the northern watershed of the great Indian 
rivers, the Brahmaputra and the Indus, in their upper 
courses behind the Himalayas. Our earliest authentic 
map of Central Asia, compiled by the Jesuits of Peking 
about two hundred years ago, and published by 
D’Anville in 1733 A.D., from the rough surveys made 
by some Tibetan lamas whom the Roman missionaries 
had trained for this purpose under the patronage of the 
enlightened Chinese Emperor Kang-hsi, revealed a row 
of high peaks along the north side of the Upper Brahma- 
putra in Tibet. These peaks were duly, and as we now 
know correctly, named (e.g. ‘‘ Ken-tai-sse ’’ for the 
Tibetan Kang Ti-se, and so on); though both these 
names and the mountains were omitted from the modern 
maps. Recent explorers have, however, rediscovered 
this mighty mountain range of the early lama-sur- 
veyors, and found it to be one of the greatest mountain 
chains of the world; and now Dr. Sven Hedin, as the 
result of his latest expedition, has mapped out its actual 
features in considerable detail and given to it the not 
inapt name of ‘‘ Trans-Himalaya ”’. 

For the first time has Dr. Hedin, after all his many 
years of previous Asiatic travel, been enabled to get 
beyond the dead deserts and reach a portion of what 
he justly calls *‘ Tibet proper, that is the part chiefly 
inhabited by a settled population ’’. His previous 
travels in the ‘‘ Forbidden Land’’ were confined 
almost exclusively to the great desolate solitudes where 
he was free to roam only because there was no one to 
forbid the intruder, until he reached the border of 
‘* Tibet proper ’’, when he was promptly stopped and 
forced to turn back. Thus the account of his previous 
journeyings in these Tibetan deserts conveyed to the 
reading public the somewhat misleading impression that 
Tibet was all equally inhospitable and peopled mainly 
by a few scared nomads. The reason why it was pos- 
sible for Dr. Hedin on this last occasion to reach the 
interior of the inhabited country, to move about -with 
so much greater freedom, and generally to enjoy so 
much more friendly treatment was the direct conse- 
quence of the enhanced British influence. The friendly 
relations established by the Younghusband political 
mission of 1904, and cemented by the visit of the Grand 
Tashi Lama to India in 1905 to meet the Prince of 
Wales, have enormously raised the prestige of 
Europeans throughout Tibet and Central Asia. More- 
over, a section of that mission, unescorted and relying 
entirely on the protection of the Tibetans, had passed 
through that district about two years before Dr. Hedin 
visited it; and, in particular, Lord Minto, the Viceroy 
of India, in gratitude to whom our author dedicates his 
book, ‘‘ used his influence with the Tashi Lama so that 
many doors in the forbidden land formerly tightly closed 
were opened to me.”’ 

Thus it happens that the two attractive volumes 
in which Dr. Hedin narrates the story of his last 
great journey differ from all his previous books on 
those regions in their greater human and living 
interest. Illustrated with a wealth of photographs 
and several sketches by the author, some of which 
are in colours, this book also brings out clearly the 
feature of Tibetan travel that has aptly been com- 
pared to a daring campaign. For the task, even under 
the improved political conditions, demands in the leader 
something of the astute strategy of a general in attack- 
ing a stronghold with the boldness of a raider into a 
hostile country where the people are to be met by a 
series of skirmishes, feints and retreats. Starting in 
June 1906 from Simla, where he was the guest of the 
Viceroy of India, Dr. Hedin formed his caravan in 
Ladak, in British Tibet, with the avowed intention of 
entering Tibet by way of Turkestan. For the British 
Government, having only shortly before concluded a 
treaty with China guaranteeing the frontier of Tibet 
against the entry of Europeans from the Indian side, 
had already refused permission to their own officers, and 
would not stultify themselves by making an exception 
in favour of Dr. Hedin, much to his frequently expressed 
annoyance. After a few days’ march, however, he 
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secretly turned south-eastwards into the Tibetan desert, 
through which he travelled for over two months, sur- 
veying the country as he went, without meeting a soul, 
until he crossed the Trans-Himalaya and arrived near 
Shigatse, the capital of Western Tibet. 

The nomadic herdsmen whom he then met were 
friendly, and acted as guides and supplied provisions 
and baggage animals. They and their chief told him of 
the passage that way of the party of British officers 
under Major Rawling, and said that ‘‘ now Europeans 
seem to be privileged to pass through the country ”’. 
Tibetan couriers now arrived with his European and 
Indian letters forwarded on by the Tashi Lama at the 
request of Lord Minto, and accompanying these were 
welcome stores of tinned provisions, newspapers and 
books, sent by Major O’Connor, the British agent at 
Gyantse ; also a messenger to assist and guide him to 
the capital. Thereafter, writes our author, ‘‘ the route 
was as free to us as the uninhabited Chang-tang had 
been. We should pass black tents daily, be able to buy 
all we want. We enjoyed unlimited freedom, and had 
not a single man with us as escort or watchman ’’. On 
arrival at the capital the priests ‘‘ welcome us with 
kindly good-tempered smiles ’’, and he was made the 
favoured guest of the Tashi Lama, the second of the 
great living Buddhas, who received him in audience 
several times. This high honour stood Dr. Hedin in 
such good stead afterwards when he was in difficulties 
that, as he says, ‘‘ eighteen months later it came about 
that chiefs and monks said: ‘ Bonpo Chimbo [Great 
Lord], we know that you are a friend of the Tashi Lama, 
and we are at your service!’ ’’ During this pleasant 
interlude our author lightened his baggage by 
despatching to India, through the British agent, his 
records, notes, collected specimens, and photographic 
plates. He also was present at the new year’s festivals, 
and visited the great monastery of the Tashi Lama, a 
busy hive of four thousand monks, partly described 
long ago by Bogle, the ambassador of Warren 
Hastings; though unfortunately Dr. Hedin, through 
want of special knowledge, could not take advantage 
of his favourable opportunities to advance our know- 
— of this famous monastery and its sacred ethnologic 
ore, 

Unhappily those amenities were brought to an abrupt 
close by the Chinese officials from Lhasa appearing on 
the scene and insisting on the Tibetans observing their 
treaty, and forcing the intruder, closely guarded, to 
retire immediately to Ladak by the most expeditious 
route. On the way the explorer contrived to elude his 
guard and make a zigzag across the Trans-Himalaya 
by two new passes; he also discovered a new 
source of the Brahmaputra. Back again at Ladak 
he decided to double round again into Tibet and 
explore the Trans-Himalaya more thoroughly; so, 
getting together a new caravan and supplies of money 
etc. through the agency of the local British official, he 
gave out again that he was going to Turkestan, as he 
says, ‘‘ to mislead the mandarins. If no one else would 
help me I must help myself, and if necessary with 
cunning and trickery ’’. On crossing the Karakorum 
range he plunged back again southwards into the great 
Chang-tang desert, and explored the range by three 
fresh passes, and largely to the north, much to the 
astonishment of the chiefs of outer Tibet, who were 
sorely disconcerted by his persistent audacity, as they 
had already been heavily fined and otherwise punished 
by the Lhasa Government for their slowness in getting 
rid of him the year before. The results thus gathered 
through these two years of strenuous toil are of immense 
geographical importance. Dr. Hedin crossed and re- 
crossed many times the mighty range—about six 
hundred miles in length—he had set himself to explore ; 
and now for the first time he has placed it on the map 
of the world as exactly surveyed. He explains that it 
cannot be called merely ‘‘ a range ’’, as it is apparently 
a collection of several ranges more or iess parallel ; but 
Dr. Hedin will find that the Himalayas are the same. 

Amongst several elementary mistakes we notice that 
he speaks of ‘‘ a Bod or Buddhist ’’ as if the two were 
the same, whereas the former is merely a Tibetan, 
an inhabitant of Bod or Tibet. ‘‘ Bothiya ’’ (sic), pro- 


perly Bhotiya, is defined as ‘‘ a mixed people springing 
partly from Indian and partly from Tibetan elements ’’, 
whilst the word is merely the Indian form of the name 
for the Tibetans generally. ‘‘ Kafir’’ (an infidel) is 
spelt ‘‘ Kaper ’’. in geography precision in the spelling 
of place-names is important, and in the case of Tibet 
this requires some knowledge of the written language, 
which is conspicuously absent in the newer vernacular 
names, so that these are not always easy to identify. 
** Sekiya ”’ is habitually employed for the well-known 
Sakya or Saskya monastery, and ‘‘ Yere-tsangpo ”’ for 
the Yaru (or ‘‘ upper ’’) Tsang-po river. On the map 
some of the inscriptions are wrong; thus ‘‘ Hor or 
Bod-yul ”’ is equivalent to saying ‘‘ Turkish or Tibet ”’ 
and ‘‘ U-Tsang ’’, the combined provinces of U and 
Tsang, is used for Tsang alone, which also variously 
appears as ‘‘ Chang ”’ in the text. It is right to note 
these errors as they can be corrected in future editions. 
They do not of course seriously detract from the value 
of this work. Deservedly indeed has Sir Sven Hedin 
won the distinction of a knighthood of the Indian 
Empire. 


WINE AND WATER. 


“England, and other Poems.” By Laurence Binyon, 
London: Elkin Mathews. 1909. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Songs of Memory and Hope.” By Henry Newbolt, 
London: Murray. 1909. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Mingled Wine.” By Anna Bunston. London: Long- 
mans. 1909. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The Enchanted Island, and other Poems.” By Alfred. 
Noyes. London: Blackwood. 1909. 5s. net. 


VV BEN a mild man says ‘‘ Bother! ’’ it means 

more than the violent expressions of a seasoned 
blasphemer. To gauge the amount of feeling or passion 
contained in a poet’s lines it is necessary to get hold 
of his personal equation. There is, of course, a kind of 
poetry that seems to have leaped into words almost of 
itself. For the purposes of this review we will ignore 
it. There is another sort that arrives at emotional 
effects delicately contrived and carefully modulated. 
In this kind of poetry Mr. Binyon satisfies us com- 
pletely. It would be beside the point to charge him with 
coldness, or lack of inspiration. His verse is all of it 
cleanly chiselled, but his marble is not all cold white. 
It is warmly tinted when his inspiration so flushes it. 
The emotional wave is deep, never breaking into foam. 
Those who unhesitatingly say that Mr. Binyon is cold 
because his mood comes through his medium chastened 
and purged of all stress have not perhaps allowed for 
the personal equation on which we have insisted. In 
the case of Mr. Binyon emotion, thought, and crafts- 
manship are unified, and this unification results in a 
uniform level of excellence that makes quotation a little 
difficult. The one way out seems to be to quote at 
random. We take some lines—those on the “‘ invisible 
and secret ’’ wanderers ‘‘ moving through light and night 
from land to land ’’: 


** Wild Longings from divided bosoms rent 
Rush home, and Sighs crushed from the Pain of 
years 
Far o’er their quarry hover, Hate’s intent, 
Wing to and fro world-wandering great Fears. 
Pities like dew, Thoughts on their lonely road 
Glide, and dark forms of spiritual Desire, 
Yea, all that from its house of flesh the goad 
Of terrible Love drives out in mist and fire. 


Ah, souls of men and women, where is home, 
That in a want, a prayer, a cry, you roam? ”’ 


There is classic excellence here. Whether the true 
poet can be classic in his own day we may not stop to 
inquire. 

It is easy to pass from Mr. Binyon to Mr. Newbolt. 
Both are of the same school. Perhaps in Mr. Newbolt 
there is less of the scholarly restraint, and more of the 
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crude original impulse that set his fancy athroe? Here 
is his poem of ‘* Youth ”’: 


‘‘ His song of dawn outsoars the joyful bird, 
Swift on the weary road his footfall comes ; 
The dusty air that by his stride is stirred 
Beats with a buoyant march of fairy drums. 
‘ Awake, O Earth! thine ancient slumber break ; 
To the new day, O slumbrous Earth, awake!’ 


Yet long ago that merry march began, 

His feet are older than the path they tread; 
His music is the morning-song of man, 

His stride the stride of all the valiant dead; 
His youngest hopes are memories, and his eyes 

Deep with the old, old dream that never dies.”’ 


These verses are less Parnassian than Mr. Binyon’s, 
but yet not far removed from that high mountain. In 
essentials the two poets meet. In these ‘‘ Songs of 
Memory and Hope ’”’ Mr. Newbolt reaches his highest 
emotional level in the opening stanza of ‘‘ Il Santo ”’: 


‘* Alas! alas! what impious hands are these? 
They have cut down my dark mysterious trees, 
Defied the brooding spell 
That sealed my sacred well, 

Broken my father’s fixed and ancient bars, 
And on the mouldering shade 
Wherein my dead were laid 

Let in the cold clear aspect of the stars.”’ 


Reading these lines, we realise that in the case of these 
Parnassians the more finely polished the verse the more 
real emotional driving force there is behind. Such 
poets are not strong in their crudity. In this case 
strength becomes apparent from the very resistance 
offered by their material. In fact, strength shows 
itself in the polish worn upon this material in course 
of the shaping it must undergo. 

Miss Bunston’s ‘‘ Wine ’”’ is very mingled. She can 
write a musical sonnet and turn a neat phrase. She is 
at her best when at her quaintest, framing her poetic 
thought prettily enough. Like her own moor-hen, she 
likes to think that the stars are the eggs of the moon. 
We quote one of her little poems whole : 


‘* We are alone: the dead who sleeping lie, 

And I who mow the grass above their head. 
Since I still move, I say : ‘ The dead—and I’, 
But had I thought of what it is to die, 

And what to live, I might have simply said: 
We dead ’.”” 


Miss Bunston will do well to continue to write this 
kind of thing, and next time we advise her to mix her 
wine less freely and to publish a thinner volume. 

Mr. Noyes must frequently wish that he did not 
write so easily. His fluency undoes him every time. 
The lines just go on for ever while the ink lasts; at 
least, that is the impression. He writes one thing as 
easily as another. It is only necessary to read a first 
line and we find ourselves taking a big breath and going 
through with it. 


** Drum-taps! drum-taps! drum-taps! Who is it 
marching .... ?” 


Well, there is nothing for it but to go on and find out. 


‘* In a leafy lane of Devon 
There’s a cottage that I know... .” 


We want to know it, too, and are soon galloping 
along on a hot scent. It is hardly surprising that Mr. 
Noyes is at his best when telling a tale. Especially 
good is that tale of Bacchus and the Pirates, with its 
ever-varying chorus : 


** While earth goes round, let rum go round, 
Our capstan song we sung: 
Half a hundred piping pirates 
When the world was young! ” 


In fact, we confess that, for a fluent writer, we like Mr. 
Noyes very well. 


LETTERS FROM INSIGNIFICANT PERSONS. 


“Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.” Translated and 
Edited by Francis Griffin Stokes. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1909. 25s. net. 


M R. STOKES has done the slangy colloquialisms. 

of sixteenth-century Latin into remarkably 
spirited and vigorous dog-English, though now and: 
then a silly modernism like ‘‘ flapdoodle ’’ jars on the 
effect. He has also learnedly annotated his text, and 
in both spheres is a pioneer. But was the book 
worth re-editing? If no new edition has appeared. 
in this country for two hundred years, the reason 
can hardly have been that the ‘‘ Epistole’’ are 
often extremely gross, but only that they are, to a- 
posterity uninterested in the squabble out of which they 
arose, on the whole unreadably dull. Mr. Stokes con-- 
siders their indecency, which is considerably modified 
in his translation, to be ‘‘ perfectly innocuous’’. He: 
talks about the barbed arrows with which ancient satire 
waged war on folly, vice, ignorance and hypocrisy. 
But there was really something amusing in the merry 
contes in which a Humanist like Heywoode poked 
fun at the pardoner and the frere, at Neybour Pratte, 
Tyb the wife and Sir Johan the curate. In the Obscure 
Men’s detailed discussions of their own or other 
people’s low amours there is nothing funny or laughable 
whatever. The delights of our ancestors, said the 
schoolboy translating ‘‘ delicta majorum immeritus 
lues’’’, were unmitigated filth. This would certainly 
seem to have been the case in sixteenth-century 
Germany. 

No doubt the most effectual way to attack the Old 
Learning was to represent every ecclesiastic as a dis- 
solute bigot and every don as an obfuscated sot and nin- 
compoop. But it was inartistic to do this by merely 
making them talk jakes, stews and pothouse, while 
for the Renaissance to rail ‘‘ scornfully ’’ at medizval 
lewdness was truly Clodius accusans meoechos. Of 
the two writers to whom the authorship of this curious 
book is imputed, Crotus Rubianus and Ulrich von 
Hutten, the former, a monk, complained that there was. 
no way of killing time except by drinking, gaming,, 
wenching or usury, and the latter was anything but a 
plaister saint. Meiners observes that one of the infal- 
lible marks of Hutten’s pen in the ‘‘ Epistole’’ is an 
obscene passage. Erasmus, for other reasons, would 
not have him in his house. Mr. Stokes suggests, with 
much probability, that the book, though written by two 
men, reflects the ideas of a coterie or literary sodality. 
Mr. Stokes is himself a fervent anti-clerical and gives. 
us a great deal of early-Victorian talk about the 
stagnant air of gloomy cloisters—cloisters were not 
gloomy, and must have been decidedly draughty—and 


about the grim castles where Bigotry and Ignorance. 
But even he will hardly main-. 


held their sordid revels. 
tain that the Erfurt coterie was a high-minded one. 
Its literary style was coarsely and brutally vituperative, 


and its favourite way of proving an opponent’s system. 


of religious and political philosophy to be false was by 
pointing out that his mother or aunt was no better than 
she should be, or that he himself wore horns. In words 
which Mr. Stokes adopts, ‘‘ its victims were treated 


like vermin, hunted without law, and exterminated: 
Milton, in his deplorable middle- 


without mercy ’’. 
period, carried on this tradition of controversial method. 
Crotus lived to regret and recant his scurrilities against 
Catholicism. To Mr. Stokes he appears a backslider 
and craven apostate. It was war between light and 
darkness, between the Illuminati and the ecclesiastical 
Obscurantists, and Crotus turned back from it. So, 
we may add, did More, Fisher, Tunstall and other 
English Humanists, for it came to be a choice between 
the New Learning and the Crucified. 

No doubt the Reuchlin controversy, out of which this 


book was born, had important bearings, and excited: 


European interest. The orthodox party wanted to 
destroy certain Jewish writings which the Liberals 
endeavoured to preserve, and partisanship on both sides 
ran high. The plan of killing the anti-Reuchlinists by 


ridicule on a big scale seems to have occurred first to 
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Crotus, and, Reuchlin having in 1514 published a small 
collection of letters addressed to himself by eminent 
writers, under the title ‘‘ Clarorum Virorum Epistole ”’, 
the idea was suggested to his friends of a burlesque 
‘series of ‘‘ letters from insignificant persons ’’, supposed 
to be addressed to Dr. Ortwin Gratius, a prominent 
professor of theology at Cologne, who had taken a 
leading part against Reuchlin. These academic dul- 
lards and ninnies were to display their pedantic 
ignorance, their vicious morals and swinish vulgarity, 
unconsciously and quaintly. The satire amused friendly 
critics like Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, and was 
regarded in Germany as a potent Lutheran weapon. 
At the time that it was written the jocose personalities 
had doubtless plenty of savour. But it is impossible at 
this distance of time to enter with zest into much of the 
gibing and buffoonery, which, indeed, only inspires 
disgust. Mr. Stokes’ version is the cleverest thing in 
modern translation which we have come across for a 
long while, but even so he cannot lash the ‘‘ Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum”’ into life. Leave out the 
salacities—the wit of which we cannot discover—and 
the rest, after four hundred years of evaporation, will 
be found by most palates merely acid and vinegary. 


NOVELS. 


“The Nest of the Sparrowhawk.” By Baroness Orczy. 
London: Greening. 1909. 6s. 


The conception of a musical play, indifferently dressed 
in costume, speaking a jargon that never was in the 
past, and is merely a jumble mart from other people’s 
inaccurate romances, can only make interesting read- 
ing for the ignorant. To them perhaps ‘‘ The Nest of 
the Sparrowhawk ’’ may appeal, though it is a poor 
specimen even of its lowly kind, and makes demands 
on credulity which could only be met by an intelligence 
paralysed by a course of similar romances in which 
verisimilitude to any life that ever was is the most 
neglected of ambitions. Sir Marmaduke de Chavasse, 
** as stiff a Roundhead as ever upheld my Lord Protector 
and his Puritanic Government ’’, the villain of the piece, 
who has obtained from Cromwell the guardianship of 
Lady Sue Aldmarshe, daughter of the Marquis of Dover 
and heir to half a million, disguises himself as Prince 
Amédé d’Orleans, in exile, in order to marry his ward. 
To that end he has to live a double existence for the 
most of a year, part spent as a cottage lodger in his 
own village, and the rest as himself as lord of the 
manor. Despite his being ‘‘ dour in manner, harsh- 
featured and hollow-eyed ’’, absurdly irascible and mal- 
adroit, he succeeds in imposing his masquerade not 
only on the villagers, but on the lady who lives with 
and dislikes him. In the Prince, with his personality 
completely obscured by a small moustache, she is not 
only quite unable to recognise her guardian, but dis- 
covers a romantic charm with which she falls hopelessly 
and recklessly in love. She consents, for no reason, 
to a secret marriage, though she will be her own mis- 
tress in a few weeks, and the instant the marriage 
ceremony has been performed she conceives just as 
unreasonable a dislike for the man she has married, so 
that ‘‘ all the joy goes out of her young life ’’, though 
not even her ingenious historian can suggest a clue to 
the change, save that ‘‘ she had then looked into his 
face ’’; though, as she had been doing as much for 
several months, it is impossible to realise the ‘‘ amazing 
sense of something awful and unreal that had descended 
upon her like a clammy shroud ’’. Such revulsions had 
better be left the property of comic opera, where their 
function can be appreciated. In a book even where all 
the scorn is ‘‘ withering ”’, all the defiance ‘‘ proud ”’, 
the villain’s laughter always ‘‘harsh and cruel that 
grates upon the ear ’’, and “‘ vastly ’’ sadly overworked 
to furnish the century’s colour in conversation, they 
exaggerate the impression of unreality, which is not 
relieved by finding a blacksmith’s brother of the period 
demanding if ‘‘ a whole life’s record of self-education 
and honest labour is to be obliterated ’’, or the villain 
himself inquiring which of his fellow-conspirators are 
“* in the know ”’. 


“It Never Can Happen Again.” By William De 
Morgan. London: Heinemann. 1909. 2 vols, 
10s. 


Alfred Challis, the eminent novelist, believed the 
stupid but affectionate Marianne, whom he had married, 
to be the sister of his first wife Kate. Socially uplifted 
on the wings of celebrity, he began to pay visits to 
Sir Murgatroyd Arkroyd’s place at Royd, leaving 
Marianne and the children at home at Wimbledon, and 
fell in love with the elder daughter of the house, Judith. 
The upshot of this affair was that Judith and he, having 
the fear of the retrospective effect of a certain Bill 
before their eyes, started to elope together in a motor 
car. But the chauffeur ran over Blind Jim and killed 
him, and the lovers were pitched out ; and Challis, upon 
his recovery, was unable to recognise Judith or to 
remember anything about her. It was a lucky acci- 
dent for the literary lion, because it turned out that 
Kate, when he married her, had a husband living, and 
so wasn’t Challis’ deceased wife, not to mention the 
fact that owing to unexpected disclosures in the history 
of Kate’s mother it was more than doubtful whether 
that short-lived young woman had any legal right to 
have a sister at all. This is the merest indication of 
the subject of a tale that occupies some eight hundred 
closely-printed pages in the telling ; but the book will 
be read not so much for its bare happenings (which 
certainly unfold themselves in a leisurely fashion) as for 
its qualities of style, its tricksy humour, and its almost 
cerie insight into the entanglements of thought. There 
used to be a misguided school of stage-management 
which considered that ‘‘ movement ’’ was imparted to 
a piece if no character remained sitting many minutes 
without rising and crossing the stage to some other part 
of it. Probably now extinct, it will still serve as an 
illustration of what Mr. De Morgan does not do. He 
keeps his characters talking in one place for consider- 
able periods ; but we are not amongst those who think 
that the presentment of the interplay of two or more 
minds, their half-whimsical, half-pathetic misunder- 
standings, their deliberate or inevitable tumblings over 
one another, should altogether lose the name of action. 
Poor Marianne, searching the literary columns of the 
press for notices of her husband’s name, ‘‘ was not 
literate enough to skim, she had to plod’’. The 
readers of ‘‘ It Never Can Happen Again ’’, however 
literate, will be ill-advised to skim. For the other 
thing, plodding, in spite of the two volumes, is not 
here the word. 


“Lord Alistair’s Rebellion.” 
London: Rivers. 1909. 6s. 


Is it not time that the word ‘‘ Victorian ’’ was given 
arest? It has become a rather cheap sneer. There is 
frequent mention in this novel of the Victorian Age, the 
Victorian Order, the Victorian World. According to 
Mr. Upward its chief characteristic was cant. There is 
a good deal of cant, too, about the familiar present- 
day pose of superiority to old-established convention. 
Those who assume it are seldom nearly as naughty as 
they would fain be thought. Nor is it really new. Even 
in the Victorian Age there was an undergraduate type 
of mind which delighted to associate irregularity of life 
with intellectuality. Mature people will smile at Lord 
Alistair’s outlook. They will probably have heard 
already that to live within your income is very bour- 
geois and to object to concubinage extremely Anglo- 
Saxon. They may perhaps be a little puzzled by the 
topsy-turveydom and the taste of the passage which, 
with a pleasing mixture of the terms of science and 
theology, describes the sinner as a saviour—at once, it 
seems, a scapegoat and a drain-pipe carrying away the 
transgressions of the community. Lord Alistair’s 
‘** rebellion ’’ was not confined to posting a ‘‘ Legiti- 
mist ’’ manifesto on the walls of S. James’ Palace at 
the hour of the Queen’s demise. ‘‘ I don’t mind your 
being respectable ’’, he told his brother ; ‘‘ why should 
you mind my being disreputable? I don’t force you to 
lead what you are pleased to call an immoral life. Why 
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Premium Income from Assurance Funds 
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Year. Annuities. and Rents. oft the Year. 
& & & 
1888 120,907 2,159 54,617 
1898 ooo 333,241 5,663 219,869 
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‘do you try to force me to lead a moral one?’’ The 
‘book has a superficial cleverness, but this sort of thing 
strikes us as being very young—and very old. 


“The Beggar in the Heart.’ By Edith Rickert. 
London: Arnold. 1909. 6s. 
There is a type of woman who must be always giving. 
It is sometimes a little difficult to distinguish her in- 
discriminate charity—not necessarily confined of course 
‘to material gifts—from a mere craving for emotional 
experience; but whether one admits or not that the 
type has the defects of its doubtless admirable qualities, 
its crying need in extreme cases for a common-sense 
“;person at its elbow is amusingly shown in this story. 
‘* Petty-Zou ’’, the leading lady in it, after spending 
all her youth wandering about the world with an artist 
uncle whose life came to an end about the same time 
‘as the capital on which he had been living, finds herself, 
poor and no longer young, established as a maker of 
artistic pottery in a block of workmen’s dwellings in 
Westminster. The beggar in her heart leads her to 
befriend and shelter the most undesirable acquaintances, 
and but for the continual intervention of the elderly 
peer, her admirer, there is no telling what would have 
become of her. There is much about ‘ Petty-Zou ”’ 
that is charming and a good deal that may easily appear 
tiresome to persons sanguine enough to expect this 
particular type of femininity ever to become ‘‘ grown- 
up ’”’. 


“Miss Strangeways.” 
Long. 1909. 6s. 
A novel may depend legitimately for its interest upon 
a well-preserved mystery; on the other hand, the 
secretiveness of the author may be most irritating, and 
may make the whole story incomprehensible. The com- 
plications in the life of Miss Strangeways are of the 
unnecessary kind which annoy the reader instead of 
exciting his curiosity, and unfortunately there are no 
excellent qualities in Miss Diehl’s manner of telling a 
story to compensate for the deficiencies and absurdities 
of its plot. She has a trick of peppering every page 
with italicised French phrases, which, besides being 
unnecessary, are frequently incorrect. 


The Street with Seven Houses.” By Sylvia Brett. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1909. 6s. — 
Seven sentimental short stories connected only by 
the naive device of imagining the characters in each to 
have to do with one of seven houses in the same street. 
Severally they are nearly as slight as the connexion 
between them, but quite as harmless and unnecessary. 


By Alice M. Diehl. London: 


IN MANY LANDS. 


“The Isle of Man.” By W. Ralph Hall Caine. Psinted by 
A. Headon Cooper. London: Black. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘‘Among the Danes.” By F. M. Butlin. London: Methuen. 
1909. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘In the Canaries with a Camera.” By Margaret d’Este. London: 
Methuen. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘‘Romantic Corsica.” By George Renwick. London: Unwin. 
1909. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘Sicily.’ By W.8. Monroe. London: Bell. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘“‘The Holy Land.” 2nd Edition. By J. Kelman. Black. 
1909. 5s. 


‘* An Overland Trek from India.’’ By Edith Fraser Benn. London: 
Longmans. 1909. 15s. net. 

‘‘Rambles and Adventures in Australasia, Canada and India.” 
By St. Michael Podmore. London: Upcott Gill. 1909. 6s. net. 

‘New Zealand in Evolution.” By Guy H. Scholefield. London: 
Unwin. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘Peeps at Many Lands: ‘‘New Zealand”, ‘‘Canada.” London: 
Black. 1909. 2 vols. 1s. 6d. net each. 


Montaigne deemed ‘‘ travell to be a profitable exercise ”’ 
and knew no better school to fashion a man’s life than the 
study of ‘‘the customs, humours and fantasies’’ of other 
lands. If Montaigne lived to-day, travel might strike him as 
an excuse for not very profitable book-making, and the oft- 
recorded customs, humours, and fantasies might pall some- 
what. In the main the travel book, like the modern colour 
tbook, is an irritant, and we search in vain for some new 


trait, or something said freshly and well. Here we have a 
batch of books of varying merit on many lands which would 
enable the armchair traveller to undertake a grand tour with 
the assistance of no more formidable weapon than a paper- 
knife. Starting with the Isle of Man he would then betake 
himself to Denmark, partly retrace his steps in order to 
visit the Canaries, go then to Corsica and Sicily and the 
Holy Land, find his way across Persia to Baluchistan, cross 
India and take ship to Australia and New Zealand, and wind 
up with a brief stay—an eighteenpenny sojourn in fact—in 
Canada. In every country he would find himself in the hands 
of a more or less expert guide ; but not all guides, even experts, 
are the best. If the armchair voyager knows his guides af all, 
he would reflect that Mr. Ralph Hall Caine has less fascinat- 
ing qualifications for his task than had Miss Agnes Herbert, 
who took one through the Isle of Man last time, and that 
Manxland’s attractions may be understood byothers than the 
bearers of Mr. Hall Caine’s name. As Mr. Ralph Hall Caine 
speaks of Miss Herbert’s book a little patronisingly, we need 
not be surprised that the author of ‘‘ The Deemster’’ is 
credited with giving ‘‘ to the Man islander, in any company 
and in any land, a proud and distinctive niche among the 
nations of the earth’’. Distinctive; yes. Happily, there 
is only one Hall Caine in spite of the author of this super- 
fluous book. 

Denmark is a country of growing interest, in its way as 
much worth study as New Zealand. It is solving on this side 
of the earth some of the problems which New Zealand has 
taken vigorously in hand on the other. .The difference is that 
Denmark is making her economic experiments in an old land 
whilst New Zealand is making hers in a new. If Mr. 
Scholefield’s admirable account of the industrial and political 
evolution of a British colony compresses into one volume valu- 
able information on many subjects which is scattered through 
official publications and books of reference, Mrs. Butlin’s 
description of the life and work of the Danes comes equally 
opportunely. Denmark with its system of co-operative farm- 
ing, enabling any peasant who has a good egg to sell to be sure 
that it will reach its market, is worth the attention of the 
agricultural reformer in England. Most people think they 
have ‘‘done’’ Denmark when they have visited Copenhagen. 
Mrs. Butlin takes us from Esbjerg, the Danish Chicago, 
through Jutland and the islands to Roskilde and Soré in 
Seeland, and shows us the extraordinary revival in Danish 
life and industry during a quarter of a century. 

Miss D’Este’s camera-assisted book on the Canaries leaves 
us in doubt whether she found much that pleased her, except 
the climate. So many places are ugly and unattractive, and 
the health-giving properties of the breezes are the Canaries’ 
chief recommendation. But then, as the invalid who suffered 
agonies from the voyage said, ‘‘ One needs to be very strong 
to come abroad for one’s health’’. Of course the Canaries 
have their historic associations, though not in the same 
degree as Corsica and Sicily. Mr. George Renwick extracts 
to the full the romance to be got out of the island which gave 
Napoleon to the world—his volume makes travel by the fire- 
side almost exhilarating—and Mr. W. S. Monroe, notwith- 
standing his American spelling, goes far to justify his claim 
for Sicily that it is the garden of the Mediterranean. 
The main interest of Mrs. Benn’s book is in its story 
of the beginning of the British Consulate in Seistan, and 
the incidental information it gives as to the commercial 
rivalry of England and Russia in Persia. Mr. St. Michael 
Podmore has spent twenty years wandering in Australia, 
Canada, and India, has done a certain amount of official 
exploration work, and writes a book which is a cross between 
a story of adventure and a guide for intending settlers. But 
the fireside traveller is already settled, and to him at least 
Mr. Podmore’s hints will be useless. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Anton Stradivari: his Life and Work.” By Henry Hill, Arthur 
A. Hill and Alfred Hill. London: Maemillan. 1909. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This is a revised and, we think, less expensive edition of the 
standard work on Stradivari, published in 1902. The three 
sons of the famous William Ebsworth Hill proved themselves 
just the right people for a laborious task demanding love, 
enthusiasm and expert knowledge; and we are glad their 
efforts have been appreciated. There was scarcely any 
material for a life of Stradivari; but it is good to know 
what can be known and, in view of the unappeasable zest of 
the anecdote-monger, good to know there is nothing more to 
be known. Stradivari lived, probably, ninety-three years, 
from 1644 to 1737; Messrs. Hill seem to have established it 
as a fact that he was an apprentice of the great Nicolo Amati ; 
he is estimated to have made eleven hundred and sixteen 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


No. 1. 


THE IMPERIAL DICKENS. 


Dickens helped to make Christmas the joyous time it 
now is. His books breathe the spirit of goodwill towards 
men. No better edition of the master’s works exists than 
the “Imperial.” Its new illustrations, showing the familiar 
characters in new scenes and surroundings, appeal irre- 
sistibly. By varying bulk of paper, each volume is uniform 
in thickness. In 16 vols. (8} in. by 5% in.), 4/6 each. 


5a first payment, and 8/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


No. 3. 
THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


The result of the collaboration of two of the greatest 
Shakespearean scholars, Mr. F. A. Marshall and Sir Henry 
Irving. Besides the plays themselves, all illustrated by the 
best modern artists, Mr. Jerome Harrison has contributed a 
valuable description of the Shakespeare country, occupying 
a whole volume, illustrated by photographs. There is also 
an appreciation of Sir Henry Irving by Mr. Bram Stoker 
and a splendid photogravure of Sir Henry as Hamlet is 
presented to each subscriber. Each volume has a magni- 
ficent coloured frontispiece reproduction of a famous 
Shakespearean picture. 14 vols. (10 in. by 6} in.), at 
4/6 each. 

5/= first payment, and 7/- a month until 

net cash price pald. 


No. 5. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 


A new natural history work on a new plan by Prof. 
J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. It treats the animal kingdom 
in proper, scientific groups, and in relation to the natural 
surroundings. Prof. Davis makes the ‘‘ Natural History of 
Animals” a fascinating subject for the general reader. As 
interesting as a novel—far more educational. Is very pro- 
fusely illustrated by the best animal artists. In 8 cloth 
volumes, the striking cover designed by Talwin Morris 
(10 in. by 6} in.), £2 16s. 


5/= first payment, and 8/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


We offer to send, carriage paid, any one of the following six works 
en a first payment of Five Shillings, the purchase to he completed 
by a small remittance each month until the oash price is paid. 


No. 2. 


THE “HOLYROOD” SCOTT. 


An entirely new edition of the Waverley Novels in 25 
volumes. The Novelist’s introductions and notes, and a 
Separate glossary and index, appear in each novel, whilst a 
comprehensive General Index is provided to the whole set. 
Each volume contains a coloured frontispiece and five full- 
page illustrations specially drawn by celebrated artists. 
Large and clear print on a beautiful soft wove paper is used 
throughout. The binding is dark green cloth, with chaste 
design in gold. Price 7§s. net. 


5/= first payment, and 8/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


No. 4. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 


At once the most interesting and most valuable geo- 
graphical work published recently. You are taken by 
Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff, the author, throughout the 
world, and shown all its peoples and great natural features. 
Statistical diagrams give valuable commercial information, 
and the beautiful illustrations will afford unending pleasure. 
Mr. Harry de Windt, the explorer, says of it: ‘‘ I consider 
it one of the most useful and engrossing works on geography 
and exploration which has appeared for many years.” 
6 vols., cloth (102 in. by 6} in.), at 48s. net. 


5/- first payment, and 7/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


No. 6. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


It is British, not American. A complete encyclopedia 
lexicon of the English language, revised and augmented 
under the editorship of Chas. Annandale, M.A., LL.D. 
*6 It is,” to quote the SATURDAY REVIEW, ‘‘a monument 
of patience, industry, and good work. From beginning to 
end it has received the same thorough and conscientious 
care; it is copious; it 4s trustworthy; it is beautifully 
illustrated ; and it is admirably printed on good paper.” 
8 vols., cloth (11 in. by 7} in.), £4 net. 


5/= first payment, and 8/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


To claim these exceptional terms this coupon MUST BE USED. 


COUPON. 


To the Gresham Publishing Co., 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Please send me Book No.* » on account of which I enclose Five Shillings (5/-), and 
I agree to remit to you, or whom you may depute,t each month until the full 


price is paid. 


* Insert number of book required. 
¢ Insert amount payable each month. 
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instruments; and that is all. It is enough. He learnt his 
trade in the finest school in the world ; he outshone his pre- 
deeessors, and in no single respect have his successors 
approached him. There have been fine fiddle-makers since, 
but between the best instruments of the greatest of them and 
the best ‘“‘Strads” there is a difference—it goes without 
saying, in favour of the Strads—and for that difference an 
artist would almost sell his soul, and reckon he had a bargain. 
Unfortunately the artists did not hold their tongues. They 
talked about Strads until that nuisance the rich collector 
came to understand, and the consequence is that many of the 
most beautiful instruments in existence—instruments beauti- 
ful in appearance, and divinely beautiful in tone—are kept 
under glass cases to be stared.at by the curious, but apparently 
never again to be heard by the lover of music and noble violin- 
playing. The collector has forced up so high the price of 
genuine Stradivarius violins that not one artist in a thousand 
may hope ever to possess one. Still, now and again we can 
hear one, and it is not the fault of either Stradivari or 
Messrs. Hill. The one made instruments which are the 
wonder of the world, and the others have written a book about 
the maker which is bound to interest many a reader who 
would not know what to do with a violin were one placed in 
his hands. 


“Avt in Great Britain and Ireland.” By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
London: Heinemann. 1909. 6s. 

This first volume of the cosmopolitan series which is to 
deal with the art of all countries sets a standard that will 
be difficult to preserve. It is a triumph of concentration and 
arrangement, as, in some three hundred pages, plentifully 
illustrated, it covers the whole field of artistic achievement in 
this country from Stonehenge to the architecture, sculpture 
and painting of the present day. The first portion, dealing 
with architecture, is perhaps more interesting than convinc- 
ing, the point of view being that of a firm believer in the 
pre-eminence of Celtic and British building over all other. 
There is a sturdy Jingoism about the comparisons with Con- 
timental work which will hardly go unchallenged, but is well 
as a protest against our want of appreciation of our great 
national monuments. Entirely admirable is the authcr’s 
account of English painting in the last three centuries. Every 
page contains some illuminating phrase, some fresh and 
suggestive observation. His knowledge of technique, his 
interest even in the lesser known men, his gift of epigram and 
paradox, make these final chapters delightful reading. 


“Memlinc.” By H. J. and J.C. Weale. ‘‘ Masterpieces in Colour” 
Series. London: Jack. 1909. 1s. 6d. net. 

In the present volume of this admirable series, the text 
is a valuable contribution to art criticism. If somewhat 
dry in its scholarly accuracy, it presents an authoritative 
and condensed account of the works of this chief favourite 
among early Flemish painters. Since Mr. Weale’s earlier 
work on Memline Dr. Warburg has convinced the authors 
that the much-debated Dantzig triptych is indeed an early 
work of the master. On the whole, the three-colour process 
reems better adapted to reproducing the clear primary tints 
’ these Primitives than the more broken tones of a later 

ate. 


“Constable.” By Lewis Hind. 


Another volume of the same series, again with excellent 
text, founded chiefly on Leslie’s ‘‘ Life of Constable,”’ and 
eight moderately satisfactory illustrations from pictures in 
the national collections. To those who feel, though they 
may hesitate to own, that Constable’s epoch-making 
“Hay Wain” looks a little old-fashioned, stolid and 
laboured, the author points out that since its sensational 
début in Paris in 1824 landscape painting has advanced 
faster than in all the preceding centuries, and our eyes are 
mow accustomed to pictures vibrating with sunlight and 
atmosphere. 

“The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz.” S$ vols. London: Murray. 
1909. 36s. net. 

The name of Carl Schurz will be familiar to those acquainted 
with American political history since the Civil War. In the 
jargon of the time he would be described as a ‘“‘ mugwump ”’. 
At first'a follower of Lincoln, he supported Cleveland on Civil 
‘Service Reform, then McKinley on sound money, and, lastly, 
Judge Parker as an anti-Imperialist. This is the more re- 
markable as Schurz served as Secretary for the Interior in 
President Harrison’s Cabinet, and had risen to the position 
of Brigadier-General in the Northern Army. As leader of 
the Independent Republicans he did a great deal to secure 
‘Cleveland's first election. Throughout his political career in 
the States he showed complete honesty of purpose and indepen- 
‘dence. For that reason alone his memoirs well deserved 
publication, and his career was in other respects extra- 
ordinarily interesting. He began life as a revolutionary in 


Prussia in 1848 before he fled to the United States, where in 
the anti-slavery campaign he proved an important asset dp 
sectiring the German vote on behalf of Lincoln. He was for 
a time United States Minister to Spain, and though an ex- 
revolutionary was received on intimate terms by Bismarck, 
whose interesting, but indiscreet, remarks are given here at 
length. Such a record is well worth preserving, but Lincoln 
himself could have been adequately disposed of in less than 
three volumes of such bulk. There are a large number of 
excellent portraits. 


‘‘ Question Time”, by E. Ashton Bagley (Tariff Reform League, 34.), 
is a series of answers to questions frequently put to Unionist 
speakers in a form that suggests a common origin. Mr. 
Bagley provides material which is both useful im itself as 
information and calculated to dispose effectually of the 
heckler. For instance, many candidates would find it difficult 
to answer offhand a question as to the advantage of Tariff 
Reform over the most-favoured-nation clause. Mr. Bagley’s 
answer is conclusive. 


Reference Books.—The 1910 reference books are all on 
familiar and characteristic lines. Debrett’s Peerage, Hazell’s 
Annual, Whitaker's Almanack, the Daily Mail Year Book, 
the Catholic Direetory, and others have been changed only so 
far as was necessary to bring them up to date. Hazell, 
Whitaker, and the Daily Mail Year Book have special 
articles on new subjects, such as aeroplanes, but in the main 
are the usual record of movements throughout the year. 
We note, by the way, that Hazell and Whitaker both give 
Germany’s exports to and imports from Great Britain as 
£38,000,000 and £46,000,000 respectively; the Daily Mail 


’ Year Book gives the same figures on one page and on another 


shows that Germany exports to us nearly £55,000,000 (more 
than £36,000,000 being articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured), whilst our total exports (including re-exports) to 
Germany amount to £46,000,000. How does this discre- 
pancy arise? The figures which show that we take 
£9,000,000 more from Germany than she takes from us 
are correct according to the latest Blue Book on Imperial 
trade. The Tariff Reformers’ Pocket Book for 1910 is capital, 
whether for diary purposes or for ready reference to salient 
points of the tariff controversy. Among ordinary diaries 
the Onote is perhaps the most convenient. A monthly index 
makes reference to a particular period especially easy, and 
an alphabetical index at the end will serve for particular 
names and events. 


For this Week’s Books see page 28. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 


WHISKY 


dames Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
Glasgow & London. 


BARR’S 
CASH CLEARANCE SALE of SPRING FLOWERING 


BULBS. 


Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Irises, 
Polyanthus Narcissi, &c., all of best quality, 


AND AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CLEARANCE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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The debilities of age demand nourishment in a light and easily 
assimilated form, which does not unduly tax the digestive 
organs. The “Allenburys” DIET meets these requirements. It 
is a partially predigested food made from milk and whole wheat, 
and is very suitable in all cases where the digestive powers 
have become weakened. In tins, 1/6 and 3/-, of Chemists. 


A large sample for three penny stamps to cover postage. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St, London. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 


a BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use lees quantity, it belng much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


The ORIGINAL and ~ ONLY GENUINE 
Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY. Convincing 

| Cuts short all attacks of 
|, SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION. bottle. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, 

GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. eco 

The Best Remedy known for 7 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


CRAMER PIANOS. 


PIANETTES - - 25 gs. 
UPRIGHT GRANDS - - 36 gs. 
GRANDS- - - 84 gs. 


Players, Pianola, Ceellian, and others, 2O gs. each. 
Interior Piano Players - - - - GO gs. upwards. 
BECHSTEIN PIANOS, COLLARD, CRAMER, BROADWOOD, 
AND OTHER GOOD MAKERS. 


a 
400 to select from at best discount 
prices for Cash, Hire, or Hire Purchases. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd., 
46 MOORGATE ST., E.C., and 126 OXFORD ST., W., 


LONDON. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRA RALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurch Avenve, Lonpon. 
Bere, 5 apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., orto 
an Branch 8 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross S.W. ~ 


EGYPT P. « O. 


THREE SERVICES WEEKLY FROM LONDON. 


zz Days) ... Friday... ... 2P.M. 
Via Marseilles . 3 Days) .. Thursday ... 11 A.M. 
Via Brindisi ... hours) Friday... 9 P.M. 
Handbook on application. 
. 122 LEADENHALL Srrzet, E.C. 
P. & 0. S. N. CO. NorTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. } LONDON, 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeiza, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service | London _| Southampeow. 
KINFAUNS | Royal Mail am 
§ CASTLE... Intermediate Dec. 31 an. 
ve Royal Mail _ jan. 8 
; SOON Intermediate Jan. 7 an. 8 


* Via Madeira. $Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas, Ascension and St. Helena. 
MONTHLY DIRECT EAST AFRICAN SERVICE 
To and from United Kingdom and Continent. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. a Ead 
ing Car Cockagur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Oprositz Bonp Srregt.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear, 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved: 
to emsure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Blaek Handle... 5S. 6d.) A A Handles in 
Ivory Handle Ts. 6d. 21s. 
Kropp DUPLEX 8TROP 7s. 6d. | Kropp Strop Pas . 6d, 


Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., w. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES, 


The Works of Art sels, Old , who may be desirous 
se ‘am ver, 
and other ber | is drawn to 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction 9 ConpuiT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Street, W., 


. As to Insurance, owners are 
& Rut.ey's detailed inventory 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S, AIREY. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


FOR JANUARY 
Commences a new volume and contains contributions by— 


‘ Sir FULLER, K.C.S8.1., C.I.E. (First Lieut.-Governor ef 
ern 
CHARLES TUCHMANN (Xoeniglich Preussischer Com vath). 
GERMANY'S REA ATTITUDE TOWARDS 1 ENGLAND. 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


ARD C. MOLLOY. 
A GENERAL STRIKE: ITS CONSEQUENCES AND A REMEDY. 
ANDRE BEAUNIER. 
LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE, 
STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. — OF A POET. 
The Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON W: 
SOME REMINISCENCES OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
Prince KROPOTK 


THe THEORY OF EVOLUTION AND MUTUAL AID. 
EDITH SELLERS. A SELY-SUPPORTING PENAL L LABOUR COLONY. 
PERCY BROWN (Curator, Government Art Galle ta). 

THE MOGUL OF PAINTING. 
ROSE M. BRAD 


LEY. 
JAMES BOSWELL AND A CORSICAN PATRIOT. 
The MARQUESS OF GRAHAM 
THE PROPOSED MID-SCOTLAND CANAL: A CRITICISM. 
GABRIEL 8. COSTA. IN THE SHADOW OF THE TOWER. 


VIOLA TREE. 

THE CENSORSHIP OF STAGE PLAYS: ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 

Sir FRANCIS PIGGOTT (CA ti H Ki nd pormerl; 
Adviser to the Prime Minster Japan 

THE ITO LEGEND: PERSONAL ECOLLECTIONS OF PRINCE ITO. 


London : Sporriswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY 1910. 

CELT AND SAXON. Cuaprers I.-III. By Georce MerepITH. 
IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN A or Events. 
EYES AND NO EYES. Il. By W. S. Litt 
THE LATER HEROINES OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By 
THE NAVAL ISSUE: New har 

EW ooo. By ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
LIBERALISM AND THE F E. By Svonay Brooxs. ‘ 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. . PICKERSGILL. 
PRINCE ITO: Parriot anp STATESMAN. "By ALFRED STEAD. 
THE PERSIAN PROSPECT. By Ancus Hamitton. 
EMILE OLLIVIER AND THE WAR OF 1870. By Frepericx LawrTon. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN LANDLORD. By *. Extis BARKER. 
gin STARS. By Prof. H. H. “TurNER. 
THE MIND OF THE SPORTSMAN. By F. G. AFLALo. 
NAVAL, “AGREEMENT DELUSIONS: A Lerrer From Berun. By 


. C. Lone 
AN GNOFFICIAL DIVORCE. By Steruen REYNOLDs. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Imperiat SCHOLARSHIPS { By = 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


Army § Davy Gazette. 


The leading Service Journal and Organ of 
the Territorial Force and Special Reserve. 


JUBILEE NUMBER 
1860-1910. 


Published every Fripay in time for the Indian Mail. Price 6d. 
Offices: 22 Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BioGRAPHY 
= Marjoribanks, Lord Tweedmouth, K.T., 1849-1909. 
Constable. 5s. net. 
Fiction 
Garryowen (H. de Vere Stacpoole). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
History. 


Memorials of Old Yorkshire (Edited by T, M. Fallow). Allen. 
1 


5s. net. 
Hampton Court (Julia Cartwright). Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
Reprints AND TRANSLATIONS 


Tales from Tasso (G. Grinnell-Cartwright). Nutt. 


TRAVEL 
Travel and Sport in Turkestan (Captain J. N. Price Wood). 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. 


VERSE 


The same of Spring (Frank Wedekind. Philadelphia: 
Brown. $1.25 net. 


10s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Art Prices Current, 1908-9. Vol. If. Fine Art Journal. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, The (E. 0. 
Winstedt). Cambridge: At the University Press. 12s. 6d. 
Handbook of British Guiana, 1909. 5s. net. 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. Clowes. 18s. net. 
Months of the Year, The (Rev. Pemberton Lloyd). Collingridge. 


5s. net. 

Psalms of the Early Buddhists (Mrs. Rhys Davids). 
5s. net. 

Ski-ing (W. Rickmer Rickmers). Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

Social Forces (Edward T. Devine). New York : Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. $1.25 net. 


Reviews AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY.—The Westminster Re- 
view, 2s. 6d.; The Book Monthly, 6d.; The Contemporary 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; ; Asiatic Quarterly Review, 5s. ; The English- 
woman, ls. ; The Humane Review, Ls. ; Blackwood’ 8, 28. 6d. ; 
Harper’s, 1s. ; The Country Home, 6d. ; The Treasury, 6d. 


Frowde. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIG QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


5s. net. JANUARY, 1910. 


CONTENTS. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A.C. YATE: GUN-RUNNING IN THE PERSIAN 


GutF : 1s For or AGainst BritisH INTERESTS? 
R. “Our KinsFotk DomiciLep In INDIA—EUROPEAN AND 


ATUL “CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, B.A., I.C.S.: 
Mernops oF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN InpiaA. 

“ Wuat Is THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CONDITION OF THE VARIOUS PEOPLES OF 
Beinc Notes on A Recent Reportor Mr. HynpMan.” 

“Tue Neep ror TrutTH asouT INDIAN AGRICULTURE, ACCORDING TO 
Crarxg, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., GoyERNOR OF 


SIR PROPER LETH BRIDGE, K.C.I.E.: “ LANCASHIRE AND THE INDIAN 
Corton TRADE.” 

“ Tue Simece ARITHMETICAL TRUTH ABOUT THE LAND REVENUE OF INDIA.” 

E. J. COLSTON, I.C.S.; ‘Some Recent Soctat 1n Burma.” 


“Tue NEED AND 


RIENTALIA. 
PROFESSOR DR. E. MONTET: “Report on Semitic STUDIES AND 


ORIENTALISM 
H. BEV ERIDGE: : “Tue Emperor BABAR AND THE Histor1AN KuwAinD 
Amir.—No. Il. 
GENERAL. 
SIR — TUPPER, K.C.LE., C.S.I.: Kincpom THE 


BEVERIDGE : “Von Poser’s Diary Persia AND INDIA.” 
MOORE, 1.C.S.: Mr. Keir Haropie's ‘ Inpia,'" 
E i. PA RKER : “Cuina’s ProcRess 
SIR LEWIS TUPPER, K.C.LE., CSL: “Tue PARTING OF WARREN 
HASTINGS AND HIS Wire 
MAJOR ARTHUR GLYN. “LEONARD: “Baiatsm: 1Ts AND 
ConcertT—A Cutt or UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND Divine Unity.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


“GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telagraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A B C. 


440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
Telephone: Centrat Telephone: 3601. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” is. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


SEcOND EpITION. Price 28, 6d. net. 


CATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS. 


By &. C. NIXON, M. E, UNDERDOWN, and H. CUNLIFFE. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advi 
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1910 EDITION NOW READY. 


Enlarged to Royal 8yvo. without 
increase in price. 


PEERAG 

BARONETAG 
KNIGHTACE -.. 

COMPANIONACE; 


Also an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 


Index to 
Courtesy Titles), 


(with 
Index), 


(Alphabetically arranged throughout.) 


Clear, Illustrated 
Accurate, & with 
and Easy of : Armorial 
Reference. Bearings. 


2,450 pages, yet handy and compact. 


THE STANDARD PEERAGE VOLUME. 
PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 
CONTAINING ALL NEW HONOURS TO DATE. 


A very mine of information (including 
Addresses) regarding all living Titled Persons, 
the Members of the Collateral Branches 
of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy 
Councillors, Knights and Companions of the 
various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of 
Address, &c., 


Cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net ; or in 2 Vols., 

16s. 6d. net each; Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper 

Edition), half-weight and thickness of Royal Edition, 
50s. net. 


DEAN & SON, 160A FLEET STREET, E.C, 


MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


THE GLADSTONE CENTENARY 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
In three vols., 8vo. 42s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION. In two vols. 8vo. 5s. net each. 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adven- 
tures in Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 
Illustrations from Photographs, Water-colour Sketches, and 
Drawings by the Author, and 10 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Light Come, Light Go. 


Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH 
NEVILL. With 9 Coloured Plates and other Ilustrations. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
Time’s Laughingstocks and other 


Verses. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—‘* There have been a good many volumes of 
poetry published this year; but has there n one that surpasses 
or equals this in the indefinable quality of greatness by which 
human productions survive ? 


A Project of Empire. 


A Critical Study of the Economics of Imperialism, with special 
reference to the Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Rhythm of Modern Music. 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS... Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


Mexico. The Wonderland of the South. By W. E. CARSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


AFTERWARD. A Story. By EpirH WHARTON, Author of 
** The House of Mirth.” 
TRAMPING IN PALESTINE. By Harry A. FRANCK. 


THE PASSING OF THE ANTIQUE RUG. By JouNn 
KIMBERLY MuMForD, Author of *‘ Oriental Rugs.” 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Price net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE.” 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 1id. direct 
from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘“‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of ali Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 53. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


* Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
Par superior to ordinary guides."— Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


** Very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 


LONDON 


By E. C. COOK and. sth Edition, 6s., 
AND E.T. COOK, M.A. Revised by E 


New Maps 
ENVIRONS. a 


So Fllustrations. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 

100 Illus. Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


brilliant book.”"—Témes. 
Particularly good.” — Academy. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St, 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 


LLANGOLLEN an] Lonpon: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SEIMPKINS. 


Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Ratlway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


Politios 
Literature 


BYSTANDER 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, Huntinc, Lawn Tennis, 


*,* You do not only glance at “‘ Tuz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRApPuHIc,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 

many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 

News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 

interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
the 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Sa/urday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ALL WHO LOVE GARDENS, 
WATERWAYS, SPORT, AND 
OLO-TIME TRAVEL 


Should secure a copy of 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With a Special Memoir by 


SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


‘* Memories of Gardens” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price ros. 6d. net; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 


post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The Subscription List will open on Monday, the 3rd day of January, 1910, and will close on or before 
Thursday, the 6th day of January, at 4 p.m. 


CAMP BIRD, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1898). 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £1,350,000, 


%n Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which 820,000 Shares have been issued for cash and are fully paid, 280,000 are now offered for 
subscription, and 250,000 Shares are held in reserve. 


ISSUE OF £500,000 of 6 °/, DEBENTURE STOCK 
AND 
280,000 ORDINARY SHARES. 


Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders. 
THE VISCOUNT HOWICK. 
ERIC CHAPLIN, Ese. 


Directors. 
A. M. GRENFELL, 6 Princes Street, London, E.C., Chairman. 
FP. W. BAKER, 4 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
W. F. FISHER, 16 George Street, Mansion House, London, B.0. 
R. J. FR House, London, B.C. 
J. 8. P, SAMBORNE, 6 Princes Street, London, E.C. 


Bankers. 
CHAPLIN, MILNE, GRENFELL & CO., LTD., 6 Princes Street, London, B.C. 


Solicitors. 
JENKINS, BAKER, REYNOLDS & CO., 31 Poultry, E.C., and 5 Bedford Row W.O, 


Auditors. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO.,3 Frederick's Piace, Old Jewry, London, E.0. 


General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. COX. 


Secretary and Registered Office. 
A. A. KELSBY, F.C.LS., 43 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. 


The Company offers for Subscription the above £500,000 of Debenture Stock at 97} per 
eent. and 280,000 Ordinary Shares at £1 7s. 6d. each, payable as follows: 


SHARES. 
On Application, 2s. 6d. per Share. 
On Allotment, £1 5s. Od. per Share. 


DEBENTURE STOCK. 
On Application, 10 per cent. 
On Allotment, 873 per cent. 


Interest on the Debenture Stock will be payable on the lst day of 
January and the Ist day of July in each year, the first payment being 
made on the Ist day of July, 1910, and will be calculated from the due 
dates of the instalments. The Shares now offered will rank for dividend 
port paseu with those already issued ae from the Iet February, 1910. 

The Trust Deed will provide that the profits of the Company in each 
year (commencing with the year from the Ist May, 1911) after paying 
interest on the Debenture Stock shall up to £100,000 be set aside to 
provide a sinking fund for the redemption of the Stock at 110 per cent. 
by yearly drawings commencing in the month of December, 1912, or 
by purehase when obtainable below that figure, exclusive of accrued 
interest. The Company reserves the right to redeem the Debenture Stock 
or any part thereof at any time at the same rate on giving three months’ 
notice. In any event the whole of the Stock will be repayable at 110 per 
eent. on the lst January, 1917. 


The Company was formed in 1900 to acquire and work the Camp Bird 
Mine in the County of Ouray, Colorado. 

The Company has recently acquired an option to purchase the con- 
trolling interest in the f: Santa Gertrudis silver and gold mines for 
the sum of $9,000,000 Mexican currency (say, £922,131). The Company has 

to transfer this option to a new company called The Santa Gertrudis 
Oo., Ltd., with a registered capital of £1,275,000. The Company will invest 
£259,631 of its Reserve Fund in subecribing for 259,631 shares in the new 
Company. The object of the present iseue is to subscribe for further shares 
im the new Company s0 as t provide euch company with a eufficient 
cash capital to complete the purchase, and a working capital of £150,000. 
The Company will own 1,155,8%2 fully paid shares in The Santa Gertrudis 
Co., Ltd., or approximately 90 per cent. of the capital. 

The average profits of Camp Bird, Ltd., during the last seven years 
have been at the rate of over £260,000 per annum. 

The average annual profits of Camp Bird, Ltd., during the past 
On the basis of the estimates set out below the annual profits from 
the company’s holding in The Santa Gertrndis Co., Ltd., will be 


£260,250 


spproximately... 270,000 
530,250 
Less Fixed 
Interest of ntures ... £300 
Sinking Fund ... 100,000 
130,000 
£400,250 
ny to about 36 cent. per annum on a capital of £1,100,000. 
net profit in the ore reserves is estimated at :— 
In the Oamp Bird Mine at Apri] @lact ... 472,274 
In the Santa Gertrudis Mine ... 924,755 
£1,397,029 


This issue wil] provide the Santa Gertrudie Company, Limited, with 
£150,000 of working capital for the further development of the mine 
in depth, and for the purchase and erection of a modern mil] and cyanide 
plant, with a capacity of 160,000 tone a year, which is estimated to be in 
fall operation within a year from the date hereof. 

The Santa Gertrudis mining properties cover an area of about 600 
acres, and are situated about 62 miles from Mexico City in the Mining 
Camp of Pachuca, in the State of Hidalgo. 

The Mines have been profitably worked for a considerable number of 
years in epite of antiquated and out-of-date methods. 

Copies of the reports by Mesers. R. J. Frecheville and W. J. Cox are 
enclosed herewith, and the full reports of Messrs. Chase and Pope therein 
mferred to may be seen at the offices of the Company. 

Mr. R. J. Frecheville estimates that there will be approximately 
462,826 tons of ore in reserve when the mines are taken over, and that 
the net profits from the same should amount to approximately £924,755, 
an@ further states that:—As regards the continuity of the ore in 
depth I am of the same opinion as Messrs. Cox & Chase. An ore shoot 
that in the Santa Gertrudis and adjoining mines hae a continuous length 


| 
| 
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Every subscriber who receives an allotment of any of the Debenture 
Stock now offered will, upon paying up his Stock in full, be entitled 
to receive an Option Certificate carrying the right to subscribe at any 
time before the 1st January, 1913, for one Share of £1 in the Capital 
of the Company at 35s. per Share in respect of each £2 of Debenture 
Stock allotted to him. The Shares taken under the said Option will 
rank pari passu with the other Ordinary Shares of the Company for all 
dividends declared after the date when such Shares are paid up in full. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued (if required) in exchange for 
allotment letters of the Debenture Stock, with the receipt for the amount 
payable on allotment attached. The Definitive Stock Certificates and 
separate Certificates to bearer in respect of the said options will be 
issued in exchange for fully-paid Serip Certificates or allotment letters 
as soon as possible after the lst February, 1910. The Company will not 
recognise any persons as entitled to the said options over shares other 
than the bearers for the time being of the Option Certificates. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


of about 2,500 feet (of which about 1,500 feet is in the Santa Gertrudis), 
with an average width of 15 feet, and has been followed down over 
1,000 feet, the vein in the bottom level and winzes showing the same 
width, with an average value in silver and gold of $23.25 U.S. per ton 
(£4 15s. 3d.), may well be expected to continue considerably deeper, the 
more especially as a close geological examination of the mine and the 
surrounding district shows that there ie not likely to be any change in 
the character of the enclosing rock.” Mr. Frecheville estimates that on a 
basis of milling 160,000 tons of ore a year the net profite of the Santa 
Gertrudis Co., Ltd., will be £300,000 per annum. 

Mr. Cox reports that :—‘ With respect to the titles and the contracts 
now in force affecting the operation of this property, 1 have consulted 
eminent counsel in the person of Sefior Joaquin D. Casasus, and have been 
guided by hie advice. In conclusion, based on my investigations, the 
money that it is proposed to invest in this business should be returned 
in a period of between three and four yeare from the starting of the 
quate mill, say one year hence, and until a point ie reached where 
there is diminution of the size and value of the vein, each additional 
100 feet of depth should yield a net profit of nearly $2,500,000.” 

It will be noted from the reporte that the ore in the bottom of the 
mine is considerably richer than the average of the ore reserves, as the 
latter include 175,000 tons of low-grade ore left in the old stopes. 

The mines are held under a form of lease (Avio contracts) peculiar to 
Mexican mining law, and the interests to be acquired by the Santa Ger- 
trudis Company, Limited, comprise the Aviadora rights under such contracts, 
These rights confer the exclusive possession and complete control of the 
working of the mines. The Aviada, or minority rights, are not being 
acquired, but have been taken into consideration in the above estimates. 

The titles to the properties have been investigated on the spot by 
Governor C. 8. Thomas, the 1 Adviser of the Company in Colorado, 
in conjunction with an eminent Mexican lawyer (Sefior Sanches Mejorada), 
and have been found by him to be in order. His report to the Company, 
with covering letter, together with the opinions of Sefior Casasus, give full 
particulars of the Avio contracts above referred to and the nature of 
the rights thereunder, and can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors 
of the Company. 

Applications should be made on the forms below, or those accompany- 
ing the prospectus, and forwarded with cheque for the amount payable on 
application to the Bankers. Allotments will be made as soon as possible 
after the closing of the liste, and where no allotment is made the deposit 
on application will be returned in full, and where a less amount is allotted 
than is applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be applied ‘towards 
payment of the amount due on allotment. Failure to pay any instalment 
when due will render previous payments liable to forfeiture, and interest 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum will be charged on all payments not 
made on the due date. 

A brokerage of 3 per cent. will be paid on all allotments of Debentute 
stock made upon applications bearing a broker’s — (other than 
underwriters’ applications), and of 3d. on all shares allotted under similar 
conditions. 

Copies of the Company’s Memorandum and Articles of Association, of 
the draft Trust Deed securing the debenture stock, of the above-mentiéned 
contracts and reports, and of the directors’ report and statement of aecounts 
to April 30, 1909, can be inspected at the offices of the Company’s Solicitors 
on any day while the subscription list remains open, between the hours 
of 11 a.m. p.m. 

Copies of thie prospectus and forms of application can be obtained from 
the Bankers, Solicitors, and at the registered Office of the Company. 

Dated January 1, 1910. 
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The Saturday Review. t January, 1910 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The best answer to the critics and enemies of the House of Lords is 
Lorp Rosert Cecit’s chapter on the subjectin 


THE “SATURDAY” HANDBOOK. 
TARIFF REFORM. 


All that any speaker or worker is likely to want in answer to free trade 
questions is given by Mr. Bonar Law, M.P., andothersin .  . 


THE “SATURDAY” HANDBOOK. 
THE BUDGET. 


The true character of Mr. Lloyd George’s Finance Bill is explained 
by Mr. F. E. Situ, K.C., M.P., Mr. Gecrce Cave, K.C., M.P., 
and Mr. ARTHUR BAUMANN in. ° 


THE “SATURDAY” HANDBOOK. 
THE LAND QUESTION . 


Is dealt with fully on the Urban side by Mr. E. G. PRETYMAN, M.P., 
and on the Agricultural side by Viscount HeLMsLey, M.P., in 


THE “SATURDAY” HANDBOOK. 
HOME RULE. 


The most effective answer to Mr. Asquith’s latest utterance is 
provided by Mr. WaLTeR Lonc, M.P.,in. 


THE “SATURDAY” i HANDBOOK. 
Every topic now before the Electors on which Candidates and Speakers may 
be questioned is treated by an expert in THe “SaturDAY” HANDBOOK. 


The Army, by Mr. George Wyndham, M.P. Social Legislation, by Sir William Bull, M.P. 


The Navy, by Mr. Arthur H. Lee, M.P, Unemployment, by The Hon. Claude Hay, M.P. 
Education, by Sir William Anson, Bart., M.P. Foreign Afiairs, by Mr. Mark Sykes. 

The Imperial Problem, by Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. Socialism, by Mr. J. L. Garvin. 

India, by The Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. The Position of the Church, by Mr. Harold Hodge. 


The 
SATURDAY” | 
HANDBOOK 


For Unionist Candidates, Speakers, and Workers. 


Edited by The Hon. GERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and GEOFFREY ELLIS. 
With a Letter from the Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


WHAT THE UNIONIST PRESS SAYS OF THE “‘*SATURDAY ” HANDBOOK. 
The Budget Week by Week.—“ It is to be hoped no speaker or candidate will go into the fight without having 
read and studied this Handbook.” 
Daily Mail.—* Unionist speakers and writers will find all that they require in the ‘ Saturday’ Handbook.” 
Times.—* The Unionist standpoint on all the leading questions of the day ably and pointedly set forth by prominent 
members of the party.” 
_Daily Telegraph.—* The SATURDAY REVIEW has done a genuine service not alone to the Party but to all who 
desire to form a fair and patriotic view of current topics.” 
Globe.—* An invaluable vade mecum.” 
Manchester Courier—“ Among all the hard work that is being done in various quarters on the Unionist side, it is 
pleasant to note one most useful move that has been made by the SATURDAY REVIEW.”: 
Yorkshire Post-—“The Handbook differs in many respects from ordinary electioneering literature chiefly by the 
appeals it makes to the honesty and the intelligence of the electors. . . . An admirable compendium.” 
Scotsman.—“ A distinct service to the cause of Unionism.” 
Monmouthshire Evening Post—“A most praiseworthy effort to help Unionists to help themselves. ... An 
authoritative exposition.” 
Glasgow Herald.—* A réspectable education to the mass of politicians, and a refreshment and reinforcement of all 
platform speakers.” * 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph—* A perfect mine of information.” 


Guardian.—“ Facts and figures are marshalled with excellent effect and cleverly arranged for easy and ready 
reference.” 


May be had of all Booksellers, 2/§ net, or post free 2/41@ direct from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoopr & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recivatp WessTer Pacs, at the O ffice, ro King Street, 


Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 1 January, 1919. 
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